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Latin Bible. 


LATIN STUDY IS 


in Place’s Beginning Latin partly through the unusual 
character of the Latin selections for reading. 
many varied glimpses of Roman life and history—anec- 
dotes of famous men and allusions to Roman literature. 
Yet not all are in serious vein, as, for example, the story 
of the cobbler who got into trouble by practicing medicine, 
the miser’s shoes which were exchanged for the consul’s 
by a practical joker, and the haunted house. 
of a very different kind is the story of Joseph from the 
Each of the selections in Beginning Latin 
was written for its particular place in the book. 


These give 
SPARTAN 


THE 
NOT AT 


CICERO 
THE 


A selection 


THE 


THE 


SHIPWRECK AND 
HOME 

GAIUS JULIUS CAESAR 
HIS OLD SCHOOLMATE 
THANKS THE GODS 
GALLANT 
THE SUN WINS BY KINDNESS 
FOUNDING OF 
QUINTUS CICERO DEFENDS THE CAMP 
PRAYER OF MARY, 


MADE ALIVE 


SOME OF THE LATIN SELECTIONS 
HORATIUS DEFENDS THE 
COURAGE 
VESTA AND THE VESTALS 
ANDROCLES AND 
TWO PATRIOTIC 


BRIDGE 


THE LION 
BROTHERS 


THE RESCUER 


FOUR HUNDRED 


ROME 


QUEEN OF SCOTS 


Place’s Beginning Latin gives the study a freshness, 


vitality 


and utility which it never 


before. 


PLACE’S BEGINNING LATIN .- 


By PERLEY OAKLAND PLACE, Litt. D., Professor of Latin, Syracuse University 


416 Pages 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 


ATLANTA 


series. 


use. 


and history for the 


grades. 


GEOGRAPHICAL 


George A. Mirick, 


New With 


Jersey. 


square Svo. 


The 
The 
The 
The 


Eskimo Twins. 


Dutch Twins. 


Irish Twins. 

The Mexican Twins. 

The Belgian Twins. 
The | Hine. ( 


4 PARK STREET 
BOSTON 


Home Life Around the 
formerly 
ant Commissioner of 


The Twins Series 
Readers. By Lucy 
Each illustrated. 


School 


The Dutch Twins Primer. 


Japanese Twins. 
Grade V. 


READERS 
World. By 
Assist- 
Education | for 
100 illustrations 


from photographs by Burton Holmes. 
of Geographical 


Perkins. 
Edition, 


Fitch 


Grades I-III. 
Grade II. 


Grade III. 


Grade IV. 


Grade VI. | 
Grade V or VI. | 
mane VI or VIL. | 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 
"| HIS series offers the widest range of standard literature of any series for school 


It presents a larger amount of copyrighted material than any other similar 
It contains a specially rich list of reading material in literature, 


OTHER SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


DRAMATIC READERS | 


Children’s Classics in Dramatic Form. 
sy Augusta Stevenson. Each illus- 
trated. 12mo. 


Book One. 
Book Two. 
Book Three. 
Book Four. (Grades V and VI. 
Book Five. Grades VII and VIII. 


Dramatized Scenes from American 


History. Grades VI-VIII. 


Grade II. 
IV. 


Grade 


Grade 


INDUSTRIAL READERS 


The Industrial Readers. By Eva 
March Tappan. Each illustrated. 
12mo. 


The 


History Readers. 


nature study, 


HISTORICAL READERS 


Twins Series of Historical 
Readers. By Lucy Fitch Perkins. 
Each illustrated. School Edition, 


square Svo. 
The Cave Twins. 
The Spartan Twins. 


Grade IV or V. 
Grade V or VI. 
By Eva March Tap- 
pan. Each illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
The Little Book of the War. 

Our European Ancestors. 

Ar-erican Hero Stories. 

atters from Colonial Children. 
Tae Story of the Greek People. 
The Story of the Roman People. 
Old World Hero Stories. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
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A new book—just what you need for | 


recreational and assembly singing 
in high schools and for 
community singing. 


HIGH SCHOOL SONG BooK 


Edited by Gertrupe B. Parsons, 
Head of the Department of 
Music, Polytechnic High School, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


A refreshingly varied repertoire of just the 
kind of songs needed for group singing— 
songs of rousing character. Hvery school 
generation should know the familiar ‘‘old 
songs.’’ Take this opportunity to give them 
also new material to enlarge their musical 
heritage. Accompaniments are included for 
all songs unless the voice parts are sufficient 
for musical completeness. 

Folk songs, community and patriotic 
songs 


Sacred Choruses, hymns, and 
for special occasions 


songs 


Part songs and choruses 


Selections from the operas 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 


} 


Cctober 9, 1919 


The books sold in i918 make a stack 26,500 feet high 


Mt. McKinley, Alaska 
20,300 feet high 


Mt. Rainier 
Washington = \ 
14.408 feet =j \ 
high 4 


Woolworth 
Building = 
730 feet 
high 
= 


1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 


This drawing indicates the number of Books sold, It also 
represents the relative height of the books sold each year (if placed flat, one upon 
the other) with the highest mountain peaks and the tallest building in America. 
Since first publication the Rircuie Texrs—Primer of Hygiene, Primer of Sani- 
tation, Primer of Physiology, Human Physiology—have been kept authoritative 
by constant revisions made in the light of the latest revelations of science. Today 
they are new in spirit, new in method, new in subject matter. They are now 
the most widely used school books on health, and every circumstance 
indicates that they will continue to hold their supremacy. 

The unprecedented and continually increasing sales of these books has justified 
every claim that has been made for them. No wonder that this chart shows an 
increase in actual sales of over 1500, in eight years! 

Our booklet, The Story of a Notable Success, gives other reasons. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


North Carolina Arizona Nevada Oregon 
and the cities of 
New York Detroit Denver Salt Lake City Savannah 
Pittsburgh St. Louis Milwaukee Kansas City New Orleans 


have adopted 


Potter, Jeschke, and Gillet’s Oral and Written English 


These books together with Jeschke’s ‘‘Beginners’ Book in Language’’ form 
English 
systematically trained in self-criticism, and not only cultivates spontaneity of 
expression but at the same time forms the habit of using correct English. 


an unusual three-book course in 


GINN 
15 Ashburton Place 


The List Grows 


Book One and Book Two 


AND COMPANY 


for the grades. The pupil is 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Bcitor 


“SOCIALIZATION AS AN EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVE” 


©, 


WEBB 


Superintendent of Schools, Franklin, Indiana 


The history of education reveals many pur- 
poses which have served as a basis for the estab- 
lishment of educational institutions. ‘These aims 
have very largely been subjective in their nature. 
‘I'he educational plan made provision for the edu- 
cation of only a very few of the masses ‘of people, 
jor a long time the churchmen and the nobility” 
constituted the very few for whom education was 
provided. 

In early times the aims of education referred 
to the development of the innate mental faculties 
of men. The basic principles of such plans have 
been proven to be assumptions to a very large 
extent, even though they at times had a measure 
of truth in them. he idea: that the harmonious 
development of the mind was the primary purpose 
of education found favor with many people. At 
the present time there are men who would sub- 
scribe to this doctrine. The question of training 
the faculties of the mind is vet a problem to some. 
They imagine that they have solved it when they 
advance the dogma that education is the storage 
of knowledge plus the disciplining of the mind. 
They have believed that power was developed 
through adjustments of the learning process and 
that this power warranted success in whatever 
activities the learner might afterwards undertake. 

To them education was a “preparation for life” 
which might be acquired through processes an-1 
activities far distant from practical life itself. The 
individual who in seclusion formulated a theologi- 
cal or scientific doctrine which seemed to be 
logical and in accord with established dogmas 
was considered an educational success even 
though his production did not relate to social 
progress and even though it had not withstood 
the test of life itself. Others have stated that the 
aim of education should be preparation for real 
service and that a good way to make such prepa- 
ration was to have artificial practice activities 
very much like those they would find in practical 
experience. 

This aim has developed into that of social efft- 
ciency, and has received general acceptance in 
many educational institutions of this country. It 
has formed a basis for the advancement of the 
cause of vocational training. In recent times 
there is a question in the minds of some as to 
whether or not we have not in some places gone 
too far in this direction. However. there is no 


doubt but that vocational traning has been 


limited in its scope, since we have furnished help 
to only a few people in a few vocations or even 
only in a few professions. Keal social efficiency 
necessarily brings various pecple of varied ex- 
iperiences into the activities of the individual and 
through their actions and their interactions and 
through their suggestions their purposes and 
their choices adjustments result and they have 
mutual growth. 

With proper direction and prudent guidance 
the carry-on process of both the individual and 
the social group continues the enrichment of the 
social heritage. Ideas of partnership, com- 
panionship, and fellowship determine social atti- 
tudes which are essential to a satisfactory so- 
cialization process. Socialization suggests com- 
panionship. 

“ocialization as an aim of education means that 
many changes have to be made in school systems, 
in school administration, in supervision and in 
classroom instruction. It means that the in- 
dividual must participate in the community 
thought, feeling and action of the group. In many 
places conditions are such that there is no group 
to follow studies which should be group studies 
if satisfactory results are to be obtained. (The 
writer knows of a school township with nine one- 
room-one-teacher schools which ‘+ad an average 
of one and three-fourth pupils to the grade. It is 
said that of the 212,000 one-room-one-teacher 
schools of the United States the average number 
of pupils in each of the eight grades is less than 
three. In some schools there are only three 
pupils, and each of them is in a separate grade.) 
Such conditions are not conducive to the maxi- 
mum intellectual growth of children. They are 
social beings, they have social instinets which 
need guidance. The instinct of emulation is in 
their svstems. Wholesome rivalry a natural de- 
velopment serves as a kind of a spur which 
quickens the human mind and gives it that alert- 
ness which is necessary for the proper adjust- 
ments of its environment situations. 

Since the death of Theodore Roosevelt John 
Burroughs tells of the ex-President having at 
one time called his attention to a certain tree 
which stood in a forest on Long Island. He 
remarked that that tree. even though it was now 
in a forest. had for a long time stood alone. It 
was low and unusually thick. Its shape told the 
story to the maturalist. Standing alone while 
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young it had had no competition with neighbor- 
ing trees. In the absence of wholesome rivalry it 
had not reached into the heavens above as ib 
would have done had it stood in a compact 
group of trees of the same kind which were 
usually very high or tall. 

Observation of the growth of human beings 
reveals this same truth in even a more emphatic 
way because of the dynamic self which is endowed 
with purpose and with the ability to assert itself 
in the life process. It is said that sixty-seven per 
cent. of the women of a certain state insane asy- 
lum came from the country and the primary cause 
of their insanity was Joneliness. “The psychological 
experiments of Mayer, Triplet, and Meuman 
have shown that “the best records in the educa- 
‘tional process were made by children working in 
conebination with others.” Meuman’s experiments 
suggested “that with proper sympathy and the 
steadying influence of a wise teacher-leader added 
to group. activities of children the results accom- 
plished ought to be greater both in quantity and 
quality” than in any other iest situation which 
might be made in the educational process. 

State school administrators, who are now put- 
ting emphasis on certain types of one-room 
schools, when such schools are no longer needed 
and consequently have no ethical right to exist. 
should give such scientific data as those men- 
tioned above careful consideration before they 
continue to follow traditions instead of modern 
plans based on tested scientific truth. They 
should realize that community thoughts and com- 
munity desires can be made a part of individuals 
through the interaction and consequent integra- 
tion of the many minds of the community group. 
They should realize that they as leaders are under 
obligation to <hare in making the environment 
and situation most satisfactory through adjust- 
ment processes by which individual ideas and 
attitudes are organically related to those of the 
larger and more advanced social group or so- 
ciety in general. 

They should take note of the fact that thousands 
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of intelligent people of the rural districts are 
leaving the country and going to the city with 
the hope of finding more satisfactory school 
conditions in the city. By so doing the rural 
situation is only made worse, as is also the city 
situation, the one through isolation, the other 
through increased congestion. Socialization 
as an aim in education should bring about 
changes which will break down the extreme 
individualism of the country and reconstruct the 
individual elements into a more coherent and 
a larger social group. 

Socialization should bring about a more sat- 
isfactory solution of the perplexing problems of 
the modern city which arise because of the con- 
flicts of the various race or economic elements 
existing within its congested quarters. The 
task of assimilating these elements to a_ large 
degree falls upon the public schools. The demand 
for efficient leadership in this work was never 
greater than at presemt. Leadership is needed 
in the reorganization of courses of study and in 
supplementing them with data which will stima- 
late more vital interest in community activities 
(both within and without the school) which are 
of prime importance to the general welfare of ail. 
Methods of teaching will necessitate the use of 
group activities in important, appropriate, pur- 
poseful projects, more than ever before. | Such 
methods rightly directed will elevate things to a 
higher level through a more general progress 
because greater whole-hearted co-operation will 
exist in group activities. Through socialization 
of a comprehensive nature education will con- 
tinue to extend more and more from the classes 
to the masses. Different attitudes and greater 
progress should be shown in the various insti- 
tutions of society when socialization is an educa- 
tional objective. — Assimilating adjustments with 
more sympathy and from a wider range of activ- 
ities should be more common through a_ better 
socialization process which should be the result 
of a better type of education. 


> 


OLD AND YOUNG TEACHERS 


BY HELEN 


[The editor has culled from a twenty-six-page ar- 
ticle in Pedagogical Seminary, June, 1918, Miss 
Downey's conclusions and suggestions based on 
many studies resulting from a questionnaire sent out 
by Dr. G. Stanley Hall. See editorial.| 


The young teacher has other interests which 
keep her bright and cheerful and she brings this 
into the schoolroom, while an old teacher may 
have some care which shows itself and influ- 
ences the schoolroom. 

Young teachers are often very enthusiastic 
without being practical. They become enthusi- 
astic over some idea and strive to carry it out 
whether conditions are favorable to it or not. 
Older teachers do more planning. They do not 
rush headlong into a matter until they have 


DOWNEY 


decided that the act is a wise one and until they 
feel sure of good results. 

Very young teachers are apt to judge from 
outside appearances, while an older teacher 
searches the matter out and forces no conclu- 
sions until she is certain of the causes of an act. 

Young teachers lose their tempers  and_ be- 
come nervous at little things. Older teachers 
have better power of control, because of ex- 
perience. 

Young teachers are very sympathetic and apt 
to be rather vacillating in their control of chil- 
dren. Sometimes they are so lenient that the 
children get the upper hand, and in order to 
overcome this tendency they are over-strict for 
a few days and vice-versa. 

Sometimes the older teacher is physically ua- 
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able to teach, yet she keeps going. She has or- 
der in her school because she rules with an iron 
rod. ‘The children are held down to work with 
no freedom for individual action. They must 
act as a machine. She has for years taught by 
the same method, the same thing, and the chil- 
dren get no new ideas from her. All the life 
has been taken out of her by her years of work 
and she has no ambition to renew it. Older 
teachers are, as a rule, careless of appearance, 
and this does not appeal to children. 

‘The younger teacher is careful of appearance, 
bright and entertaining, rules by love and kind- 
ness rather than by harsh treatment. She is 
nearer the age of the child itself and can enter 
into the plays and can more easily see things 
from the child’s standpoint. 

Young teachers are more or less nervous dur- 
ing the first month of teaching, owing to lack 
of assurance in power to maintain order, ete. 

Old teachers have self-assurance and con- 
sequently are not inclined to be nervous; at 
least from the standpoint of the young teacher. 

Young teachers are more lable to over-tax 
their strength in the persistence of effort to 
bring pupils up to a given standard, than are old 
teachers, who are able to give to their effort a 
better direction with less outlay of nervous 
force. [Experiences of life bring lessons which 
no amount of book-study brings. 

Young teachers are not so likely to take into 
consideration individual characteristics of pupils 
as are old teachers. 

Young teachers often enter into the spirit of 
play and fun more than old teachers, but not 
always. 

The very young teacher is ambitious, active, 
progressive, amenable to suggestion and cheer- 
ful. while the faults of the very youthful peda- 
gogue, never ascribed to the very old ones, are 
vacillation of method and experimentation, 1n- 
effective planning through uncertainty of the 
purpose of teaching, frivolousness, lack of 
seriousness. 

The very old teacher is endowed, exclusively, 
with purpose and intelligence, to plan interest- 
ing work, with more knowledge of subject- 
matter, conservativeness, stability, and ability 
to inspire respect and contidence; the negative 
qualities possessed by this group only are desig- 
nated as setness in opinion, fixedness in method, 
resentment for improvement, 
personal unattractiveness, and peculiarity of 
dress and manner. 

The very youthful instructor is likely to show 
more interest in her pupils and to be more sym- 
pathetic with and better liked by them. In 
chese respects youth scores heavily over 
which, however, shows some superiority in at- 
tending to details of the work. Young teach- 
ers are found to be much more prone to lack of 
self-confidence, nervousness, worry and con- 
cern over trifles, and are rated substantially 
lower than old teachers as disciplinarians. 

The major point of the answers was the 
startling indictment of the very old teacher for 
setness in method, fixedness in opinion and re- 
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sentment of suggestions for improvement which 
establishes a difference noted nearly twice as 
often as the more abounding sympathy and 
likability of the very young teacher. ; 
I-veryone is endowed with certain traits quite’ 
apart from capacity for work and aptitude in 
any line of endeavor and, on this basis, classifi- 


cation of the qualities of teachers — in so far 
as they can be judged from the material at 


hand — is possible. The former have to do 
with the disposition of the pedagogue, his rela- 
tions and reactions to his pupils; the latter’ deal 
with his relations to his work, his mental at- 
tainments, handling of subject-matter 
classroom, method, ete. : 

The merits of very young teachers lie in the 
realm of disposition as contrasted with those 
of very old teachers whose mental excellencies 
are preponderant. 

The dispositional positive qualities of youth 
slightly overshadow its dispositional faults, but 
its negative mental qualities are noted n sarly 
three times as frequently as its positive mental 
qualities. 

For the very old teacher the glory of mental 


of the 


superiority is somewhat tarnished by  dis- 
positional lapses which are mentioned nearly 
eight times as often as are the dispositional 
virtues of age. 

The positive qualities monopolized by the 


very young teachers are dispositional, and three 
out of the five ascribed to the very old teachers 
are mental. 

The negative qualities attributed solely to 
very young teachers are mental and those with 
which the very old teachers only are invested are 
dispositional. 

Each group is isolated in the possession of 
certain dispositional ‘merits and! failings; but 
some negative mental qualities are thought 
characteristic of only very “young teachers, 
while the very old teachers, exclusively, are in- 
vested with certain mental excellencies. 

The two most notable dedustions are that the 
pre-eminent weakness of -the very young 
teacher rests predominantly in the domain of 
mental attainment, and thaf of the very old 
teacher in the realm of dispositional qualities, 
while the strength of the former is dispositional 
and that of the latter mental. 

Dispositional qualities, either good or bad, 
are much more impressive than mental qualities 
of either sort. 

Men have a tendency to reduce everything 
to a method so they would become more devoted 
to method than wopld women. Women have a 
greater desire to awaken interest and so would 
use any method that would bring about the de- 
sired results. 

Men are more ready to adopt new ideas than 
women. Man is more naturally an experi- 
menter and so would more readily adopt new 
ideas. 

As to health, teachers are accepted by life- 
insurance companies as good risks, but the 
tendency is toward ill-temper; a long period 
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of teaching tends to inflexibility of method and 
unreadiness to accept and adopt new ideas. 

One hundred and thirty-one people think that 
the health both of men and of women suffers 
as a result of continuous teaching and only six 
feel that it does not. 

The weight of opinion seems to be that con- 
tinuous teaching has ill effects on health and 
temper, and tends to develop inelasticity and to 
diminish open-mindedness. That there is any 
more effect on one sex than on the other in 
these respects is not suggested, except in the 
matter of health and of temper, which are 
thought by more people to deteriorate to a 
greater degree for women than for men. In 
every case where there was a differentiation ex- 
pressed between the sexes, however, women 
showed to greater disadvantage than men. The 
deduction possible is that loss in elasticity and 
open-mindedness result for both men and 
women from continuous teaching, but are not 
distinguishing marks of either sex on this point, 
though physical deterioration and loss of tem- 
per are more frequently noted and greater in 
women than in men after continuous service. 

Teachers are apt to become single-minded; 
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see only one side of a question and incapable: of 
ever becoming convinced that anything differ- 
ent from their ideas is right. They are apt to 
become very strict and eccentric in their moral 
ideas. Loss of strength and of will-power is q 
result of old age. There is apt to come a care- 
lessness in dress, a dislike for new ideas and 
new study and a feeling that their own ideas of 
morals are a little the best. As teachers grow 
older they lose sympathy with childrea and 
young people. This may not be true, but the 
child feels that it is true. Old teachers tend 
to lose contact and sympathy with young peo- 
ple. This is, however, more pronounced in men 
than women. Older teachers tend to lose sym- 
pathy and contact with children unless it be in 
the case of primary or kindergarten teachers, 
who are continually with young children. 

The fundamental point for pedagogy is that 
age in disposition is what counts for the teacher, 
Just so long as he retains certain dispositional 
qualities, the older teacher is the superior of the 
young teacher, by virtue of wider experience 
and greater knowledge, which latter, however, 
become as sounding brass if he have not the 
former. 


SUGGESTIVE COURSE IN MEMORY GEMS 


BY ADDISON 


L. JONES 


Superintendent, West Chester, Pa 


[From Annual Report.] 


Teach the pupils to look for beautiful thought 
in what they read and hear, and lead them to 
notice what is suggestive of unusual interest 
in their reading. Point out the finest sentiment 
in poetry and prose. Unless the teacher herself 
is alive with interest and really sees what she 
tries to teach, the best part of the lesson is lost. 
Give them more glimpses of good things, let the 
best be written on the board, the thought 
pointed out, an interest aroused; have it read, 
and thoroughly understood; committed to 
memory and repeated frequently tor pleasant 
and wholesome suggestion. If rightly taught. 
a beautiful poem will be a joy in after-school 
days and a real pleasure in old age. 

Memorizing the gems must not be assigned 
for punishment, nor should it become a burden 
to be carried home, to be studied there; but it 
should be a relief exercise, much like singing or 
playing. The teacher should learn and_ thor- 
oughly assimilate the poem before attempting 
to teach it. If the poems are rightly taught 
the pupils will use them ds they do a favorite 
song, repeat them in their homes and recall 
them with memories of greatest pleasure. 

Teach only as many poems as the pupils can 
er.joy and make a part of their lives; introduce 
such as will bring the pupils into the most sym- 
pathetic relations with nature, will inculcate 
the most lasting lessons in the best form of 
patriotism, and will lead unconsciously toward 
the highest ideals of truth and justice. It is not 
necessary that all pupils shall learn the same 
poem, nor that all shall learn the same number 


of poems. If for good reasons teachers desira 
to teach poems other than the ones given, they 
may do so. 

FIRST GRADE. 


Ametica (two stanzas): ..<........- Samuel F. Smith 
(The above are found in Approved Selections.) 

The Merry Brown Thrush ...... Mary Mapes Dodge 
The Twenty-third Psalm 

Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star .......... Tane Taylor 

SECOND GRADE. 

America, entire (with music) ....... Samuel F. Smith 
The Nineteenth Psalm 

Phebe Cary 
How the Leaves Came Down ....... Susan Coolidge 


THIRD GRADE. 
The Children’s Hour..Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


Home, Sweet Home ........... John Howard Payne 


FOURTH GRADE. 


The Arrow and the Song 
Henry Wadsworth Longtellow 
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Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean..Joseph Hopkinson 
The Village Blacksmith..Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
The Mountain and the Squirrel 

Ralph Waldo Emerson 


The Day is Done 


FIFTH GRADE. 


The Song of the Camp .............. Bayard Taylor 
To the Fringed Gentian ..... William Cullen Bryant 
John Greenleaf Whittier 
Tae. Builders... Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
Helen Hunt Jackson 
Star Spangled Banner ............ Francis Scott Key 


The Barefoot Boy ..... John Greenleaf Whittier 


SIXTH GRADE. 
The Reaper and the Flowers 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
The Death of the Flowers ... William Cullen Bryant 


The Goldenrod and Aster ...... Helen Hunt Jackson 
the Bar... Alfred Tennyson 
Seed. Kindty John Henry Newman 
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The Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


SEVENTH GRADE. 


The Wreck of the Hesperus 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
The Rivulet. William Cullen Bryant 
The American Flag .......... Joseph Rodman Drake 
The Chambered Nautilus ... Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
The Psalm of Life....Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
The Two Angels ..... Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


EIGHTH GRADE. 


The First Snow Fall ......... James Russell Lowell 
Dowa to Helen Hunt Jackson 
The -Byilders, .... Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
The Death of the Old Year ....... Alfred Tennyson 
Address at Gettysburg ............ Abraham Lincoln 
Battle Hymn of the Republic ..... Julia Ward Howe 
Mercy (The Quality of Mercy Is Not Strained, etc.) 
Shakespeare 


THE NEWSBOYS OF CINCINNATI 


BY FRANK H. KASSON 


Those who have the welfare of boys at heart 
would enjoy the perusal of a broad pamphlet, 
under the above title, by Maurice B. Hexter, 
superintendent of the United Jewish Charities, 
This is number 4 in “Studies from the Helen 
S. Trounstine Foundation,” which is “devoted 
to the investigation of social problems, particu- 
larly those presented within the city of Cin- 
cinnati,” and is published by the Foundation at 
731 West Sixth Street. 

The number of newsboys licensed in Cincin- 
nati in 1917 was about 1,500. But the real num- 
ber much exceeds that. On July 13, 1917, the 
investigators interviewed 118 boys and found 
but sixty-six had been licensed. 

Samuel Montfort of the Working and News- 
boys’ Home estimates that about 2,800 are sell- 
ing papers on the streets. With this number 
prominent newspapermen and Mr. Hexter are 
in close agreement. This means that about 11.6 
per cent. of the boys of Cincinnati, between ten 
and sixteen years of age, are thus employed. 

As it is often said that newsboys are the sup- 
port of widowed mothers, or earning their pen- 
nies to help out the meagre family imcome, Mr. 
Hexter has made, with this in view, some very 
careful and valuable investigations. He finds 
in the case of 736 families (676 white and 60 
black) that both parents were living in 612 fam- 
ilies, while in 104 the father was dead, in 8 the 
mother, and in only 4, both father and mother. 
Also, another investigation of 1,752 newsboys 
in 1911 showed that in 81.2 per cent. (1,432 
families) both parents were living. This effec- 
tually disposes of the idea that newsboys are 
orphans. These figures are very nearly true for 
Chicago, St. Louis, Seattle, Milwaukee, Baltimore 
and Liverpool, Eng. Again, of 328 widows re- 


ceiving pensions from the County Court, he 


finds but twenty-one have newsboys now on the 
street. This is less than seven per cent. But 
the earnings of these boys is a matter of no 
little surprise. Investigating 748 cases, he finds 
the average weekly wage is but $1.21, or a little 
over twenty cents per day. But half of the boys, 
or those not over twelve years of age, do not 
average above 85 cents a week. In Baltimore, 
1,342 newsboys averaged $1.35 weekly; and in 
Chicago, those between five and fifteen years, 
about 28 cents a day. And Philip Davis finds 
the “average earnings of the 45,000 street 
traders investigated throughout England and 
Wales are a shilling a day.” 

As a matter of fact but a small percentage of 
families are in need of the pittance earned by 
newsboys. Of 704 poor families in Cincinnati, 
in which there are newsboys, all but sixty-seven 
were earning a living without his assistance. A 
somewhat surprising fact is that while the 
Jews are but six per cent. of the population of 
Cincinnati, yet they furnish 29’ per cent. of 
the newsboys; but when it comes to needing 
aid the proportion drops to two and one-fifth 
per cent. 

Mr. Hexter finds that out of 716 newsboys 
622 were native-born, and only 94 foreign-born, 
of whom 70 came from Russia. In Seattle the 
foreign-born ratio is ten per cent.; in Baltimore, 
twenty per cent., and in Boston, thirty per cent. 
He finds that “delinquency is three and one- 
half times as frequent among newsboys as 
among others.” And this is borne out by the 
figures for Buffalo, Philadelphia and other 
cities. When we think how much they are out 
nights and their close association with men, 
many of whom are vile or have prison records, 
we do not wonder that many of these boys lose 
interest in school life and that not a few become 
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themselves vile and criminal. It was found 
that the boys were dealing with twenty-three 


supply men (on two papers), of whom thirteen 
had “extensive criminal 


records.” Of these 
thirteen all but two were colored men. Think 
of innocent boys dealing with such  foul- 
mouthed, cruel, brutish wretches. In many 


‘cases the boys have to bribe these fellows to 
secure their. quota of papers. No wonder lying, 
cheating and gambling flourish; that some are 
defiled in person as well as ‘soul, and that most 
of the boys are cognizant of or bred up in sev- 
eral impurities. 
Newsboys are not mentally deficient, but 
so much delinquency leads to retardation in 
their school life. Mr. Hexter finds more than 
fifty-four per cent. of these iads are a year or 
more behind in their school work. Also the 
way in which they live leads to certain physical 


defects, and it is found that they suffer three 
times as much as other boys from cardiac 
troubles and more than twice as much’ from 


affections of the throat. John Spargo, after in- 
vestigating a large number of newsboys in 
New York City, found many suffering from in- 
digestion, from throat’ trouble, or stunted 
physically. He also states that “the proportion 
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of newsboys who suffer from venereal disease 
is alarmingly great.” 

Much has been done during the past century 
to guard and benefit child life; but, as = Mr, 
Hexter points out, “for the children in the 
street no protection from devitalizing exposure 
to extremes of temperature and over-exertion 
has been secured.” Kentucky comes nearer to 
protecting her children at this point than any 
other state in the Union, the age limit — being 
fourteen for boys and eighteen for girls “for all 
kinds of street trading in cities, including news- 
paper selling.” 

Mr. Hexter urges that no boys under sixteen 
be allowed to sell newspapers. He thinks that 
most of this work could fittingly be done by 
crippled veteran soldiers. In view of the fact 
that such boys earn but about twenty cents a 
day, that they are not needed to support fam- 
ilies or widowed mothers as a rule, that delin- 


quency is so great among them, and _ disease 
and corruption doing deadly work in their 
midst, is it not time that educators generally 


aroused themselves in behalf of remedial legis- 
lation for these unprotected boys? What think 
you? 


& 


MEN OF TODAY 


THE CROWN PRINCE OF GREAT BRITAIN 
BY JANE A, STEWART 

It is related of the Prince of Wales that once 
when he was ill with a childish ailment, he be- 
came very restless and discontented like most 
boys of his age under similar circumstances. 
The trained nurse told the Prince about an- 
other child-patient also sick with the measles, 
but who was very patient and obedient. 

The Prince was silent and thoughtful for a 
little while, impressed by the story. He then 
spoke, saying that he wished to send his com- 
rade in illness a gift. 

“| would like you to send my statuette of 
Lord Roberts,” he said, “because that is one of 
the best things I have.” 

The nurse hesitated to accept such a present 


for a. stranger. She consulted the  Prince’s 
mother. 

“By all means take the statuette.” said Queen 
Mary. “I try to train the children to be unsel- 


fish, and I am glad he thought of parting with 
something he really values.” 

So the fine statuette went to the little sick 
one with the Prince’s good wishes for the re- 


life, that a good king is a blessing to his coun- 
try; that a king should be a king in all things; 
that whoever is king is also a father to his 
country, and that “every monarch is subject to 
a Mightier One.” 

“T will look after them all,” he said to his 
mother when she bade him goodbye on setting 
forth for the tour in India. 

3v “them all” Prince “Eddie.” the thoughtful 
older brother, meant the rest of the royal fam- 
ily of six children: Prince Albert Frederick, 
born in 1895; Princess Victoria Alexandra 
Mary, born in 1897; Prince Henry William, born 
in 1900; Prince George Edward, born in 1902, 
and Prince John Charles, born in 1905. 

The Prince of Wales was born into a happy 
family. Although they have been kept under 
the constant tutoring and supervision which ts 
the lot of royal children, they have had very 
happy times in play and work. Anything about 
natural history or the sea has always had spe- 
cial fascination for the Prince of Wales and 
his lively younger brothers, all of whom have 
become quite expert in their acquaintance with 
these subjects. 


turn of health. But this was not to be. The When allowed to choose a special treat for 
child passed away. The sorrowing parents their birthdays, the choice of the Vrince of 
4 _asked the Queen if they should return the statu- Wales, as well as of his brothers, has often been 
i ette. But Her Majesty, recalling the circum- an illustrated lecture by some notable traveler 
v stances, requested them,to keep it as a memo- or a visit to the Hippodrome to see performing 
, rial. And today in that British home the gift animals. Dressing up and taking part in ama- 
| of the boy Prince of Wales is a treasured pos-  teur performances have also been sources of 
j session. great pleasure. 
The good Queen Mary early impressed upon Like his father, the Prince of Wales has 
her eldest son, the future king of England, a taken a keen interest in collections of stamps, 
serious appreciation of the importance of his of postcards, ete. His grandfather, King Ed- 
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ward, never forgot his grandchildren when he 
was abroad, and many a foreign postcard came 
from him to Marlborough House. 

Both his father and mother, the King and 
Queen, are very fond of reading. It was read- 
ing of the right sort that the Prince of Wales 
learned to love, including history, economics, 
biography and religious books. He is well 
drilled in the Bible and attentive to religious 
duties. He has learned to use to the best ad- 
vantage the talents he possesses. 

It is safe to say that no British young man is 
more fond of athletic sports than the future 


king of England. Few of his college mates 
could get ahead of him when it comes to 
“sprinting” it on long distance runs. It was 


said of him in college that if he could go in for 
such distinction instead of being king he could 
become one of the best of long distance run- 
ners. He can drive his own automobile when 
necessary, is an expert at golf, a crack rifle 
shot and is an excellent horseman. 

It was a great British sage, “rare Ben Jon- 
son,” who said years ago: “They say princes 
learn no art truly, but the art of horsemansnip. 
The reason is, the brave beast is: no flatterer. 
He will throw a prince as soon as his groom.” 
Perhaps it was in learning to ride that the 
young Prince of Wales became so thorough-go- 
ing a democrat. 

The Prince of Wales was born at White 
Lodge, Richmond, in 1894, his full name and 
titles being Edward Albert Christian George 
Andrew Patrick David, Prince of Wales, Earl 
of Chester, Duke of Cornwall, Duke of Rothsea 
and Knight of the Garter. At least these were 


his titles after the accession of his father, King 
George V, to the throne of England in 1910. 

The Prince was then sixteen and had entered 
the navy, as his father did before him, as a 
naval cadet. His title of Duke of Cornwall, 
carrying with it revenues amounting to $200,- 
000 a year, was bestowed after his father be- 
came king. 

Since the war (which broke out when the 
Prince was twenty and in his third year at Ox- 
ford University) he has added many military 
titles, including those of Colonel-in-Chief, 
Twelfth Lancers, Royal Scots Fusiliers, Duke 
of Cornwall’s Light Infantry and Royal Wilt- 
shire Yeomanry and Personal Aide-de-Camp to 
the King. He did active service in the field as 
a staff captain. 

Since the victorious ending of the war and 
the happy consummation of peace, the Prince 
of Wales has reached his majority (twenty-five 
years); has set up a household of his own at 
York House (a part of St. lames’ Palace, Lon- 
don), the home of his boyhood days. York 
House (formerly owned by the King of Han- 
over and after his death the residence of the 
widowed Duchess of Cambridge, then of the 
Duke of Clarence and of the present King and 
Queen) has recently been occupied by the late 
Lord Kitchener and Sir William Robertson, 
heads of the British Army. 

In this new home centre the Prince of 
Wales begins a new era of preparation for the 
great and important duties to which he was 
born and for which he has been so carefully, 
wisely and well trained during his first quarter 
century of life. 


THE PRINT SHOP IN SCHOOL EDUCATION 


BY RICHARD G, BOONE 


It is known that in certain schools of eastern 
cities nearly 100 years ago the printing art was 
used along with sawmills, tanneries, cement 
works, etc. It was, however, less an instru- 
ment of education than a means of wage-earn- 
ing to meet the expenses of school; a practice 
which yet obtains in Berea College, Tuskegee 
Institute, and elsewhere. Its introduction then 
was incident to the Manual Labor movement 
in education, and belongs to the middle of the 
last century. Benjamin Franklin saw its 
merits as a means of education. To these uses 
contemporary experience adds that of voca- 
tional training. Whether in the school of the 
future, the print-shop shall come to be in any 
large way a commercial venture, an exercise 
having education and liberalizing purposes, 
mainly; an objective in vocational training; or 
some combination of these purposes, remains 
to be determined. Present conditions indicate 
that this last will happen. 

Contemporary thought is critical of programs 
and processes in the guidance of youth; — now 
eager to assure their economic efficiency; now 


jealous of the liberal meanings ot education and 
the discipline of faculty. The tools of teaching 
and learning have had an_ interesting history; 
first, they were the words of another in tra- 
dition or lecture; then, another's information 
embalmed in books; then the laboratory and 
illustrative material; finally the processes of 
living and the daily round of activities, system- 
atically organized and shaped for the classroom. 
It was long before it was seen how the com- 
mon and wageé-earning and civic and social do- 
ings could be manipulated as a teaching device; 
and longer yet before occupational activities 
could be incorporated in the school program — 
agriculture, metal trades, building processes, 
horticulture, animal husbandry, blacksmithing, 
cietetics, millinery, nursing, etc. Yet there is 
no one of these but may be found in one or an- 
other school, and most of them in many cur- 
ricula. 

Of all the arts, printing would seem to be 
most adaptable to instructional uses. The cost 
of installation compares tavorabiy with that of 
other shop equipments — househoid art, and 
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household science, woodsworking {for manual 
training, horticulture, iron-smithing, etc. Its 
processes are of personal concern to a_ larger 
number of students than any of them. It easily 
correlates with most other parts of the cur- 
riculum. It is an admirable means of social- 
izing the school’s group interests. Intellec- 
tually it is a clearing house for one’s ideas. In 
form and motive it represents oie of the most 
primitive of human instincts — the craving to 
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utter one’s experience and to shape the utter- 
ance to suitable, intelligible and _ fairly per- 
manent ends. In one or another oi its forms. 
it easily fits itself for use by jupiis of any grade 
of maturity and attainment from early adoles- 
cence through the secondary period. It has 
both personal and social values; both dis- 
ciplinary and practical; both the utilitarian and. 
the fine arts reference. — Sierra Educational. 
News. 


A REAL SCHOOL SERVICE 


BY A FRIEND OF THE EDITOR 


Glassboro, New Jersey, is a town of about 
3,000 people, 1,000 of them being foreigners. It 
hhas a school system, and it has a newspaper. 
The proprietors entered the army and the paper 
seemed doomed. Glassboro wanted that paper 
and so did the community. Glassboro found it 
had something else—something that every town 
ought to have—a school principal who can do 
things instead of talking about getting someone 
to do them. He got the Board of Education to 
buy the whole outfit and run it in connection 
with the manual training and commercial and 
English departments. 

It bears the title:— 


THE GLASSBORO ENTERPRISE. 
' The Glassboro Board of Education, 
Proprietors. 


Active management is vested in a board of di- 
rectors with Supervising Principal E. B. Woods, 
editor-in-chief and general manager. The plant 
is not run for fun—it’s a commercial proposition 
through and through and an educational agency 
too, for the Glassboro Board does not stop wiih 
being just proprietors, nor does Editor Woods 
stop with being editor. The school actually runs 
the paper and the extensive job printing depart- 
ment, too—and it is the best laboratory method 
and the best project and the best motivation | 
have ever seen. The pupils do the work except 
a few jobs like a linotvpe operator, fireman and 
the like. 

Under the editor-in-chief is a staff, each taking 
charge of some special department, as, religious 
news is worked up by a local minister, lodge news 
by a suitable person and so on. But aside from 
a few community interests of this sort the report- 
ing and other work is done by the children. New 
Jersey very wisely discouraged the foolish loca! 
pride which wanted to establish a little struggling 
inefficient high school in every hamlet and _ it 
supports one good high school in a community 
and takes care of all the children of the vicinity. 
Hence Glassboro High has children from a 
mumber of towns in the neighborhood. Each 
town has a department in the paper and the 
pupils from that town are responsible for the 
mews. Each Monday in the English classes the 
dtems are turned in—those that pass muster are 
gent on. Others are discussed by the class and 


the clearest and briefest and most graceful form. 
arrived at. Longer news items are dealt with 
in the same way. Pupils are assigned to “cover” 
the larger happenings and in the case of very im- 
portant matters several pupils work together. 
The paper is distinctively a community news- 
paper so that all sorts of news appear—descrip- 
tions, interviews, reports of road and tax hear- 
ings, all the matters that the citizen wants to 
know about. There are editorials too—some- 
written by the children. In one of the papers 
was an editorial written in Italian. In another 
was a leading article arguing that since \lsace- 
Lorraine is to be returned to France, so Savoy 
and Nice ought to be retuened to Italy, and the 
jollowing week there appeared an_ intelligent 
letter—from a pupil also—disputing the conten- 
tion. Phe conduct of one of the high school boys 
in rooting for an opposing grammar school 
team because his brother was playing on it was 
the subject of an editorial and several letters all 
showing an independence of thought and a 


‘spirit of fairness. The articles show a freshness 


. 


and ease that few “compositions” exhibit, for the 
pupils know they are writing with a real purpose 
and have to get the message across. 

The plant of the Enterprise is part of the man- 
ual training work of the high school. Some oi 
the pupils learn type-setting and allied trades. 
Others solicit “ads,” and these are regular 
business-getters. There are no “Compliments 
of X Y Z” spaces in the Enterprise. There ‘ts 
also a job printing department and here the 
pupils go after the work, learning the various 
factors that enter into a competitive job. They 
learn that prices do not just happen and they dis- 
cover the elements of cost, the value of prompt- 
ness of delivery, good will to the house and its 
representatives, attractiveness of layout, credit, 
what “service” means. The commercial depari- 
ment finds actual work to engage it in making 
out bills, figuring costs, letter writing. bookkeep- 
ing. But through the English department everv 
last pupil in the school finds something to con- 
tribute and the whole plan shows the necessity 
of co-operation. 

Just a little about the paper. It is an eight- 
page, eight-column weekly. The average issues 
carry twenty-four columns of advertising, con- 


siderable of the space being taken by leading 
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Philadelphia department stores. The suwhbscrip- 
tion price is $1.50 and there are about 1,000 sub- 
scribers. The business pays, as was discovered 
from a tabulated statement of the operations for 
three months. ‘There is really a lot of news. 
Now all this struck me as a piece of real edv- 
cative work. The bird house may have a leaky 
roof or the model lesson may have a big gap in 
its sequence—but the birds can’t kick "and the 
poor children would not know. In the Glass- 
boro project there can be no puiting off, no mis- 
takes, no waste of material. People are paying 
for the product and it must be right. The pupils 
know, for example, that their written English is 
not going to be given a hasty glance and handel 
back, and then rewritten and in the end be just 


347 


“excellent” or “good” or “fair.” And they don't 
merely get a mark on a piece of job work. 

Some may object that this takes too much 
time from regular school work- But what is 
“regular” work? I don’t know how much time it 
takes, but Ill wager that in the English class 
forty pupils are not held up a week debating 
whether in the sentence, “Ilawthorne wrote 
niany beautiful stories for children,” the phrase 
“for children” is adverbial or adjective. And 
the manual training work the children have a 
quite different viewpoint than the one usually 
prevailing. The idea that a thing has got to 
be done and done right and on a regular schedule 
is a thing that pupils need to acquire at any cost 
of time. 


THE PRINCIPAL 


[Superintendent Frank B. Cooper, 


That the organization of which the principal 
is the head reflects hine, interprets him; 

That it is big and broad, according to his 
standards, his ideals, his purposes, his prac- 
tices ; 

That while he is the leader he is likewise as- 
sistant, and that he leads best who assists most; 

That the teacher is a leader in her place also; 

That the qualities of the efficient leader are 
best manifested in getting one’s followers to 
function freely, gladly and fully; 

That “atmosphere” warmed by courtesy, by 
consideration and by cheerful attention to con- 
ditions and demands, is a wonderful solvent for 
hard situations. 

May I remind you:— 

That the teachers are the real operators of 
the school plant; 

That your chief function is to clear the way 
for them; 

That their comfort, their self-respect, their 
potentiality, are to be safeguarded at every 
turn. The wise principal not only guards, but 
nourishes these three. Surely, he will not at- 
tack nor void any of them willingly. 

Guard your teachers against :— 

Interruption of their work; 

Confusion of all sorts; 

Over-demands ; 

Too much hovering; 

Unprofitable principals’ meetings, long drawn 
out ; 

Intrusion upon their rest relaxation 
periods. 

Let me counsel you :— 

To show respect unfailingly for the judgment 
and abilities of the teachers; 

To judge them not too soon nor too late: 

To hear their side througi patiently ; 

To use the question five times to the declara- 
tion once; 


Seattle, in the Principals’ Handbook.| 

To encourage every one in your corps to find 
his way of doing his job better 

To seek out unfulfilled capability in your 
teachers and in yourself. 

How are you to know your school? In these 
Ways certainly, and by others as well, but know 
it thoroughly, intimately, lovingly :— 

Visit rooms purposefully and _ thoughtfully; 
agreeably rather than sternly. 

Study report cards before they go out and 
talk them over in general. 

Keep a regardful eye upon the written work. 

Note assignments. 

Keep track of progress. 

Talk things over with the teachers. 

Ask questions. 

Have special interviews with pupils as to 
their accomplishments and their school habits, 
as well as personal. 

Study your teachers, classes, pupils. 

Visit other schools, monthly at least. See 
what and how your neighbors are doing, and 
study the operation of your own school in the 
light of your observations. Don’t lash your 
headship to mere routine. 

Principals are reminded of their responsibility 
for knowledge of general plans and methods 
adopted for use. Are you quite familiar with 
the following and can you explain them satis- 
factorily upon demand? The problem method; 
the additive method; project work; silent 
reading methods. 

The principal should bear in mind that if he 
is to maintain prestige in leadership of a corps 
devoted to betterment, he, too, must extend his 
vision and wideiu the scope of his view. By 
reading, by thinking; by application of his read- 
ing and thinking; by observing what others are 
doing; by comparing, by amending and by 
living up to the best within himself, he will 
project an abler, more effective and worthier 
self, 


While the teaching pootenion is getting better each year, it ought to get better faster, 


Wilde, - 
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THE IMMIGRATION PROBLEM 


What should be done just now about im- 

migration? As a whole the press that writes 
about the problem and the people who _ talk 
‘about it favor clapping the lid on more or less 
tight. 
‘The real problem is the Americanizing of 
those already here. If we could exorcise the 
non-Americans who are already here and have 
their places taken by those from abroad who 
would really like to be Americans, it would be 
a wholesome swap. 

Our first and greatest problem is to know 
who among us are Americans. There is no 
future for America except as the home of 
Americans. Because we are all foreigners of 
various ages every latest comer, however vicious 
and Bolshevistic his tendencies, insists that 
he has as much right here as had the descendant 
of Jamestown and Plymouth. 

That is an idealism in which we have ali 
shared. It is not, however, a question of sharing 
our boat with the fellow rocking in perilously, 
but whether there is to be any boat right side up 
for any of us. 

The men we do not want and do not propose 
to have are the men who say openly that they 
want no America; that they will not share 
America with us; that they will not even allow 
us to share America with them; who come for 
the express purpose of wrecking America. 

It is perilously plain that there are vast num- 
bers of persons already in America who are 
wildly desirous of destroying America as 
America. 

We recognize that it is unAmerican to clap 
the lid on, but we also recognize that it is un- 
American to endanger all of us by keeping the 
lid entirely off, Americanism is a matter of ex- 
pediency, Democracy js in the last analysis 4 
question of expediency. ‘There is no possibility 
of permanent democracy aside from supreme 
social and civic wisdom. 
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Neitzsche has some sense behind his claim 
that charity, benevolence and generosity are all 
matters of expediency; that there are no prin- 
ciples that make anything right that are in the 
fullest sense inexpedient. ‘The question of im- 
migration at this time is not a question of prin- 
ciple, but of expediency. 

It is not a question of naturalization or of 
voting, for it may easily be a matter of brute 
force. In Washington in July, in Chicago in 
early August, in Milwaukee in mid-August, men 
and women fought fiendishly who were not 
naturalized. 

Even policemen in Boston were not willing 

preserve order until they could have _ their 
sweet will about something not at all concerned 
with their official duty. There are so many 
wheels within wheels, so many _ interests in- 
volved in every issue, that tricksters are ready 
to do anything that will win their point. 

The pity of it is that we are wholly unable to 
give a good Yankee guess as to where there are 
men in high places in cities, states and nation 
whose statesmanship is not submerged in_poli- 
tics. 

We have never been willing to listen for a 
minute to so unAmerican a propostion as 
closing any door to any one, but just now we 
would really like to know how many of us are 
Americans before we have a cloud-burst of more 
anti-Americans. 


OLD AND YOUNG TEACHERS 


We are using in this issue selections from a 
twenty-six-page pamphlet (Pedagogical Semi- 
nary, June, 1918) by Helen M. Downey. Our 
culling is wholly inadequate as representing the 
study, but is adequate for our purpose. 

We would not use any of it if we thought the 
opinions, and they are merely opinions, were to 
be accepted as statements of facts about either 
young teachers or old, because there are so 
many exceptions to the opinions as to vitiate 
rather than prove any rule or conclusion. 

We use our selections merely as danger 
signals, warning both young and old teachers 
of possible tendencies which should be guarded 
against. 

The terms young and old are movable. There 
is no chronological age which can be set below 
which one is young and none above which one 
is old. 

Whoever has the characteristics of “old” may 
be old at thirty, and with the characteristics of 
youth may be young at seventy. 


LOS ANGELES SUPERINTENDENCY 


The resignation of Dr. Shiels raises the one 
professional question of supreme importance: 
Will the Board of Fdneation elect a local can- 
didate ? 

}i not, how will they go about the selection 
ot some one trom outside / 

The tendency of the times is to select from 
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local applicants, as in the case of Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Newark, Wash- 
ington, Detroit, Chicago, Portland, Oregon, San 
Francisco, St. Louis, Kansas City, Trenton, Min- 
neapolis, Louisville, Des Moines, Wheeling, 
Schenectady, Topeka, Colorado Springs, Boise, 
Lincoln, Nebraska; Richmond, Virginia; and 
Denver took the nearest city superintendent as 
did Omaha. 

Los Angeles has rarely taken a local man, 
though it had two great successes by electing 
James A. Foshay and John H. Francis, but it 
went far afield for Dr. W. N. Hailman, Preston 
W. Search and Albert Shiels. It stayed in Cali- 
fornia in the election of Dr. E. C. Moore. 

There was for a long time a legal requirement 
that the Board elect a resident of the city, but 
there was always a way around that. 

If a local candidate is to be in the running 
there is admirable material in Mrs. Susan May 
Dorsey, J. B. Monlux, Arthur Gould and Henry 
M. Shafer, all now in the office force and all of 
good experience. There is always a fear that 
local candidates will slaughter one another as in 
the case of Worcester. 

If they go outside how will they 
Will they do as Cleveland did, or as 
tried to do? Will they farm it out as Chicago 
did, or will they ask the advice of half a hundred 
well informed men and women as Cleveland 
did? Will they decide to confine their gaze to 
California and look at some real Californian like 
Charles E. Hughes of Sacramento, or Horace 
Reboh of Santa Monica, or will they look at 
some half-and-half-man like Jeremiah Rhodes 
of Pasadena, W. L. Stevens of Long Beach and 
Jerome B. Cross of Fresno? Will they dare to 
bid against Oakland and Berkeley for their re- 
cent prize catch? It would be worth their while 
to think of Ellwood P. Cubberley of Stanford 
University, who has no superior in professional 
education. 

We have watched a hundred cities in action in 
such a selection, and we have no guess coming 
as to what Los Angeles will do. 


proceed? 
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A SOUTH DAKOTA DRIVE 


On October 12 to 15 Hon. J. L. McBrine of 
the United States Bureau of Education will 
conduct the fifteenth Rural Life Conference at 
Sioux Falls, which promises to distance all 
others in interest and importance. 

Sunday, October 12, is to be Governor’s Day, 
on which occasion Governor Burnquist of Min- 
nesota, Governor Frazier of North Dakota, 
Governor Norbeck of South Dakota and Gov- 
ernor McKelvie of Nebraska -vill be the speak- 
ers. It will be such a righteous and religious 
shaking up of the educational and_ traditional 
dry bones as has never occurred in any one city 
on any one Sunday. The days that follow will 
be more professional and less heroic, but they 
will be none the less vitalizing. 

The three weeks following will 


carry the 
spirit of the Sioux Falls Conference 


to every 
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teacher and to évéfy school trustee in South 
Dakota, and to a vast number of citizens. 

State Superintendent Shaw has arranged 


for the greatest educational campaign ever un- 
dertaken in any state. He will have several 
teams of speakers of national reputation who 
will cover the sixty-four counties of the state. 
There will be enough teams of specialists to 
make a whirl-wind drive through every nook 
and corner of the state. State Superintendent 
Shaw has a great vision for the rural schools 
of his state, and it is as much for community 
education as it is a schoolhouse affair. 


DANGER SIGNALS FOR TEACHERS 


The editor of the Journal of Education has 
said in a book of two hundred pages’ which 
Forbes & Co. of Chicago have issued as “Dan- 
ger Signals for Teachers,” more than fifty of the 
suggestive professional things which teachers 
have been kind enough to say were helpful as 
he spoke them on the lecture platform. 

It has been an aspiration of Mr. Winship to 
be a “helper” to teachers in service, both as an 
editor and as a speaker, and evidences are not 
wanting that he has met with a degree of suc- 
cess. 

This and other indications of the helpfulness 
of his message have led publishers to ask for a 
manuscript which he could not produce in the 
exceedingly busy life he leads, but when Forbes 
& Co. said: “Just give us something right off 
the reel,” he gladly did so, and “Danger Signals 
for Teachers” is the result. He can but hope 
that teachers will find some message in the 
book that is personally helpful. 


THE PLAYGROUND DEVELOPMENT 


With the babies whom they took care of, a 
group of young girls frequented the back yard 
of Neighborhood House in Washington, D. C., 
in 1902. They brought old burlap and clothes- 
line to make hammocks in which to swing the 
babies. That was the first suggestion of the 
need for playgrounds in the national capital. 
Soon eleven home-made playgrounds were de- 
veloped. Dr. Henry S. Curtis was called to 
supervise them. He organized in 1906 the Play- 
ground Association of America; Theodore 
Roosevelt, honorary president; Jacob Riis, hon- 
orary vice-president; Dr. Luther Gulick, presi- 
dent; Dr. Curtis, secretary. Later the name 
became Playground and Recreation Association 
of America. Joseph Lee succeeded Dr. Gulick as 
president and there came into the movement as 
its secretary the present leader, Howard S. 
Braucher, modest, unassuming, but wonderfully 
efficient, inspired and inspiring, a man of vision 
with real genius for progressive social service. 
By leaps and bounds the movement grew until, 
in 1918, 403 American cities maintained 3,871 
playgrounds and recreation centres with em- 
ployed supervision, 
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Of Vitalizing the Teaching of Agriculture is the Biggajjea i 
Destined to Vitalize Our Entire Educational System— 


| Rotation Plan is attracting the attention of educators and farmersewhert 
ties and rural schools. It is increasing the salaries of teachers from gy $40 < 


South Dakota and Oklahoma have adopted this plan; other states are planpits adop 


The Rotation Plan teaches real things—not just words, words, w 


The Rotation Plan rotates the subjects—does not teach the same th 


If you want to know how the Rotation vital 
teachers, parents, and children say about it~ 
arithmetic, spelling, reading, writing, lan 
cation, but don’t write for them unless you 
your community. It will be a waste of your fj 


1. How to Vitalize the T 
Rural Schools. 


2. Better Country Schools 
3. The Rotation Plan— Is; 
4. Vitalization Through Rota. 


5. Stencils Vitalize School Wk. 
The purpose of this Department is to help those who calf th 


Ask for list of 
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TYING ROPE KNOTS 
When We Study Things We Vitalize the Subject Harvester Bldg. 
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AION PLAN 
Sigegijea in Education Since the Time of Horace Mann. It is 
E. Winship. 


rmemmwhere. It is rebuilding schoolhouses. It is putting new life into communi- 
from§y$40 a month. It is revolutionizing the teaching of Agriculture in Missouri. 


adopt it. 


Me thigyear after year; does not skim, leaving nothing crisp and new for the next year. 


ation Wvitalizes schools and communities—what school directors, superintendents, 


it intendents can introduce it into their schools—how teachers are vitalizing 
every other subject, the following booklets will be sent you free upon appli- 
you t to do something worth while for your state, your county, your school and 


Our timid money as well as ours. 


Teling of Agriculture in the 


What is known as the Rotation Plan for 
Vitalizing the teaching of Agriculture is 


rls 7 url. attracting nation-wide attention. It is in 
our opinion one of the big educational ideas 
Is; What It Does. of recent years and should be given most 


thoughtful consideration by all educators. 


Rotan. W. J. BEECHER 


| Wk EDITOR 
0 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS 


ant tie the boys and girls of America. 


cullutharts, Lantern Slides. Booklets. Stencils, Working Drawings, Mottoes. etc. 


Think You Cannot Teach Agriculture. You Can. 


ATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED ) 


Agricultural Extension Department 
P. G. HOLDEN, Director 


Chicago 
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UP-TO-DATE 


BY ROLAND CORTHELL 


DEMAND EXCEEDS SUPPLY. 

Henry Woodhouse, vice-president of the 
Aerial League of America, says that 500 per- 
sons have purchased or ordered airplanes in the 
United States during the last three months and 
500 more stand ready to place orders could they 
find manufacturers ready to guarantee delivery. 

The Curtiss Company is working two shifts 
in its factories and turning. out two machines a 
day. Great numbers of pleasure planes are 
wanted. Mr. Woodhouse states that 2,000 such 
machines could be sold at once if they could be 
provided. 


BIGGER, BLUER AND BETTER. 


Blueberries can be cultivated with — success. 
So says Mrs. Deland, who has a summer hoaie 
in Winchendon, Mass. Her husband thought a 
few years ago that he would see what would 
happen if he spaded up and enriched the soil 
around a big blueberry bush in his pasture. 
This he did, and the next season he was aston- 
ished at the result. That bush bore far bigger 
berries than before and more of them by far. 
He has now 300 cultivated bushes which yield a 
bushel of berries each on the average, for which 
he receives $12 a bushel. 


A COMET SEEKER. 

Rev. Joel H. Metcalf, Unitarian minister in 
Winchester, Mass., is the champion comet 
finder. He recently discovered three new 
comets in forty-seven hours with a honie-made 
telescope. He has also 100 asteroid, to his 
credit. At comet finding he has_ few rivals. 
Older and longer records are few indeed. 

NOT SO BAD, AFTER ALL. 

The sale of American war property and sup- 
plies in France to the French Government at 
much less than cost has been severely criticised 
in some quarters, but Brigadier General W. D. 
Connor, chief of the Service of Supply, testified 
recently before a congressional committee that 
he considered the sale a good one under the cir- 
cumstances. The cost of the property was in- 
deed $1,400,000,000 and it was sold to France 
for $400,000,000, but much of it had little value 
to us the moment the war ended. 

THE LATEST FIRE EXTINGUISHER. 


A forest fire in the West threatened one of 
the army cantonments with destruction. All 
efforts to check it*failed. The artillery was or- 
dered out and ordered to fire on the enemy. A 
terrific bombardment ensued. Exploding shells 


threw volcanoes of dirt on the flames, which 
quickly subsided. 
THE GREAT OCEANS. 

ew of us realize the immensity of the 
oceans. The Pacific covers 68,000,000 square 
miles. Its waters weigh 984,000,000,000,000,000,- 
000 tons. A tank large enough to contain the 
Atlantic would measure 450 miles long, 450 
miles wide and 450 miles deep. 

Seventy-two officials of the railroad adminis- 
tration, described as “men on the staff of the 
director general,” are receiving annual salaries 
aggregating $1,398,000. Railroad administra- 
tion officials receiving the big salaries are: Five 
at $50,000 each; two at $40,000; three at $35,- 
000; two at $30,000; eight at $25,000; eleven at 
$20,000; one at $18,500; one at $18,000; one at 
$17,500; six at $15,000; one at $14,000; one at 
$13,200; one at $12,500; four at $12,000; one at 
$10,800; one at $10,600, and twenty-three at 
$10,000. 

Archaeologists have discovered in Rome a rich 
mosaic, believed to date back to the days of the 
Caesars. The work was found in a perfect state 
of preservation under the foundation of the Case 
Popolari. Its decorations are elaborate geomet- 
rical designs. The piece possibly composed 
part of the floor of one of the imperial palaces. 

The sum of $11,000 has been paid by an un- 
named American book lover for 125 letters of 
Robert Louis Stevenson. There are 485 pages. 
Sixty-four of the letters have never been pub- 
lished. 

_ The corncob—the great agricultural waste— 
is now made into a glue suitable for any use 
that does not require a colorless adhesive. The 
process of manufacture is simple and the profit 
adequate. 

England is considering the reduction of its 
great navy by one-half. The country’s financial 
burden is becoming insupportable, and retrench- 
ment on an enormous scale is inevitable. 


A Hillsboro (N. D.) jeweler has made a tiny 
engine, run by compressed air, which is only 
three-quarters of an inch long and weighs only 
two and one-half grams. 


Seventy-one American companies now own 


and operate 358 steamships of 1,729,000 tonnage 
which before the war operated no steam vessels. 


We know relatively little in a scientific way about the learning of any single school 


subject.— Daniel Starch. 
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EDUCATORS OF TODAY 


MISS WIL LOU GRAY. 

South Carolina has a supervisor of adult 
education who is only second to Cora Wilson 
Stewart as a brilliant leader in the modern 
miracle of making enthusiastic learners from 
books of native Americans who had_ never 
known « from 2, who had never held 
pencil between their fingers. 


pen or 


I doubt if in all America, from shore to 
mountain, from mountain to mountain, there 
has ever been anything as miraculous as the 


achievement of women like Wil Lou Gray with 
native Americans who have grown to old age 
without reading or writing. 

I quote from a letter Miss Gray wrote on 
September 12, 1919, to a friend of mine who 
was her fellow-student in Teachers College, 
New York, in 1916-17 :— 

“T am just in the office from an absence of 
five weeks in Pickens County, where we or- 
ganized a number of ‘lay-by’ schools. In fact, 
we have had an unusually successful campaign 


over the entire state this summer. If I were 
three people I think I could do something 
worthwhile. 

“My work in Pickens was a joy. It is in- 


spiring to see a man gain faith 
when he first writes his name. Pickens County 
is mountainous, the people are pure English, 
but have simply been shut in; they possess ex- 
cellent minds. We had a County Day for all 
adult pupils. They responded like children. 
We enrolled about 400, over sixty won perfect 
attendance buttons, and over sixty learned to 
write well enough to write me a letter. We 
had a public spelling nratch on our County Day 


in his ability 


program. One old lady, sixty-one, spelled won- 
derfully. Three weeks before she did not know 
a letter. A cousin of Daniel Boone out-spelled 


her, but he had been to school four weeks when 
he was a boy but had forgotten all he knew.” 

Do you get the picture? A mountainous 
country in South Carolina; the people pure 
English; just shut in, shut out from the world 
that has gone by and left them; possess excel- 
lent minds; enrolled 400 native adult illiterates: 
sixty perfect in attendance; over sixty learned to 
write so well that they wrote letlers to Miss Gray. 

Visualize again: A County Day for native 
adults! A public spelling match on County 
Day! A woman, sixty-one, who did not know 
f from y three weeks before, spelled “wonderfully 
well,” and was only beaten by a cousin of Daniel 
Boone who went to school four weeks when he 
was a boy! 

Wil Lou Gray was a Sonth Carolina girl of 
brilliant scholarly taste and taient who went to 
Columbia University, New York City — not 
Teachers College — and studied the 
She returned to her home in South Carolina 
and tanght the things “she loved to teach,” 


classics. 


In 1916-17 she went back to New York and 
spent a year in Teachers College, and in Sep- 
tember, 1917, went to a county in Maryland as 
supervisor of rural schools. It was not long, 
however, before State Superintendent Swear- 
ingen called her back to her native state as 
supervisor of adult education, and under her 
magnetic leadership the eyes of the blind have 
been opened and the ears of the deaf have been 
unstopped all over South Carolina. 

Has the day of miracles passed? 

EDGAR PITKIN. 

Edgar S. Pitkin succeeds Z. E. Scott as an 
Assistant State Commissioner of New Jersey. 
State Commissioner Calvin N. Kendall makes 
this official statement regarding Mr. Pitkin :— 

“Mr. Pitkin is a native of New York State and 
graduated from the State College for Teachers 
at Albany in 1900. He taught in a_ private 
school in New York City, in Bloomfield, New 


Jersey, in Long Branch, in Paterson and in 
Newark. In 1912 he organized the first  all- 


year school in Newark — a plan which has since 
been extended to other schools in that city. In 
1913 he was transferred to the Cleveland School 
in Newark, which was organized under his 
supervision on the alternating plan. The plan 
has proved so successful, both in the broader 
education given its pupils and in accommodating 
a larger number of classes, that it has become 
a fully established part of the Newark system 
and has been extended to other schools. Two 
years ago Mr. Pitkin was appointed assistant 
superintendent of schools in Newark and placed 
in charge of the junior high schools, all-year 


schools, alternating schools and summer 
schools. Mr. Pitkin has taken graduate work 


in education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and at New York University.” 
CHARLES A. PROSSER. 

Dr. Charles A. Prosser has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Federal Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation and returns to the active management 
of the Dunwoody Institute on November 1. He 
has been the executive member of the Voca- 
tional Board since August, 1917. Dr. Prosser 
is one of the men who thinks in large units in 
the vocational education field. He is one of the 
men who after several years as a city superin- 
tendent had the courage to break away, go to 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, and 
specialize. He was one of the biggest men 
who has been in the service of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education, and has cer- 
tainly been a notable national feature in educa- 
tion since he left Massachusetts. There are 
few positions with as great possibilities as this 
ut Dunwoody, 


‘The greatest thing in the world is man, and the greatest thing in man is mind. 


John Stuart Mill, 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


ia “CRACK YOUR WHIP.” 

 .. BY COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT A. A. HALF 
Bison, S. D. 

[Circular letter.] 


Why is the shortage of teachers? 

Perhaps it is a war condition, or low wages, or poor 
conditions in the profession. Low wages are primarily 
the sticking point, for whenever a school offers high 
enough wages a teacher is easily found. 

But why the low wages? Low. requirements, low 
standards, laxity in enforcing the certification law. And 
it all rests at the door of the county superintendent. 

At every convention folks fairly rave about high 
standards until one really begins to believe that here at 
last is the bunch of superintendents who are willing to 
back up their beliefs by action. Just change the scene to 
the office of the county superintendent in home atmos- 
phere — a school needs a teacher, the school board is 
clamoring, an incompetent girl is willing to take the job, 
and down comes that special certificate book in which is 
written: “This certifies that Mary Blank, having passed 
the examination required by law, merits the standings 
as here recorded and being a person of good character 
is deemed worthy to receive this certificate which grants 
authority to teach in Blank District No. ——-, Ham 
School in Pumplin County, from date hereof until the 
returns from the next examination.” 

What a lie! Most of them are not granted on ex- 
amination, as required by law, though some conscientious 
folks go through the form, and there is hardly ever a 
failure. Do those folks fail at the next examination? 
Yes, but another permit awaits them. 

The result is to cheapen the profession, to put com- 
petent, qualified, certificated teachers in competition with 
those who have no business in the schoolroom. If it is 
right that one person does not qualify and remain in the 
schoolroom, then why have any certification law at all? 
Either keep the bars up or throw them down and open 
to all comers. 

South Dakota has become the dumping ground for the 
eastern incompetents who are sent out mainly by east- 
ern agencies. Every time a suggestion of enforcing the 
certification law is made, there comes the clamor: “But 
we must have teachers.” It makes one’s heart heavy to 
think of all the ignoramuses shifted onto the schools by 
weak-kneed county superintendents. 

If only all the county superintendents of the state 
would gather up their nerve and insist on strict com- 
pliance with the certification laws, the question of teach- 
ers would not be so troublesome. Wages would seek the 
level to command real teachers. And after all, money 
talks in the teaching profession the same as elsewhere. 

Perkins County has set out this vear to require teach- 
ers with a minimum requirement of a second grade cer- 
tificate, no third grade issued in the county or accepted 
from other counties, and every teacher qualified with a 
complete South Dakota certificate, of another state, or 
credits from the state superintendent's office for the 
major part of one. If some schools are left without 
teachers, they will not be for the lack of teachers, but 
for the failure to pay enough wages. This will prob- 
ably be the last year Perkins County will have trouble 
securing its full quota of teachers, 

It is the aim of the present county superintendent to 
have a nice clean house, all the schools in good shape 
and all the state laws in force and in smooth runnine 
order before the next superintendent has to take the job 

Do the people of Perkins County like the program? 
Why, bless your heart, all folks are naturally law- 
abiding and law respecting unless they have someone 


else to help them violate it. Criminals always work in 
pairs or bands. School officers, teachers and patrons 
never did want to violate the law, but it was so easy 
with a little influence to get the county superintendent 
to do so and the results were beneficial to the pocket- 
books of the taxpayers and got by the requirements of 
the law even if they complied with neither the letter nor 
the spirit of it. 

Our statutes provide the means for better schools. 
You have the whip hand. Are you afraid to crack that 
whip? 

CRACK YOUR WHIP AND WATCH 
SCHOOLS LINE UP. 

Enforcement of the certification !aw, sanitation and 
building laws, and compulsory education laws are the 
lashes on your whip. 

CRACK YOUR WHIP. 


HEROISM. 
[The Billings Gazette. ] 

The world is slowly changing its definition of heroism. 
Probably this is because the war has altered man’s con- 
ception of the nature of death, making it something not 
to be feared so greatly, not to be dreaded so keenly. 
Heroism has always meant that quality which prompts 
the sacrifice of life, the risking of it in some deed per- 
formed for the sake of others. But the world is begin- 
ning to know that spectacular display of valor is but the 
smallest part of true heroism. 

William Tanner was called a hero when he died with 
his wife beneath a train at Gage crossing in Illinois the 
other day. 

Mrs. Tanner’s foot caught in the rails. Tanner, un- 
able to free her, threw his arms about her and clung to 
her until the engine crashed down upon them. But- 

By that act of sublime disregard of self three little 
children were made orphans, subjects of charity. 

It is granted that Tanner was a most unselfish man. 
Yet in that unthinking moment upon the crossing, he 
thought only of his mate, not of the three babies who 
must live long years before they can care for them- 
selves. A cooler man would have saved himself, borne 
the heart-rending grief of his wife’s death, and devoted 
himself with all his mind to the future happiness of his 
children. And that man would have been a greater hero 
than was Tanner in that agonizing instant upon the rail- 
road track. 

There were no heroes in the battling armies = on 


YOUR 


European fields — or, rather, heroes were so plentiful 
that heroism was reduced to a commonplace worthy of 
note only in extraordinary instances. It was early 


learned that even the most ordinary men and women, in 
the trenches and in the bombarded hospitals, were capable 
of acts of supreme self-disregard. Heroism became the 
most common quality in the war. Cowardliness was the 
rare exception. 

Recklessness and foolhardiness are matters of court- 
martial in war. A general does not want his men to be 
individual heroes. The mere fact that they are in uni- 
form, upon the firing line, ready to perform any action 
that their officer commands, indicates that they are 
valorous men. It would be spectacular for a machine- 
gunner to rush into the open from his nest to meet an 
enemy advance, but that gunner would not check the ad- 
vance in that manner, he would most certainly be killed, 
and his comrades would by no means regard him as & 
hero or revere his memory 

The hero of the hand grenade, forcing a score ot 
Germans to surrender, might not De a hero in less ex 
citing, sensational moments. It requires a fine quality 
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of inconspicuous heroism for a man to devote himself 


to a task not to his liking, to arise each morning to a 
day of grinding work, to submit himself to a treadmill 
of labor day after day, month after month and year 
after year, so that his family may be well clothed and 
well fed and so that his children may be educated for 
something better than the circumstances of their father. 
Yet those: who are such heroes in the United States to- 
day are numbered in the hundreds of thousands, as are 
other unnoticed examples who. proceed quietly and 
courageously against great obstacles in the doing of the 
world’s important work. 


- 


IF I WERE A FRESHMAN. 
BY MRS. K. W. JAMESON 
University of Montana 

Repeated conversations with upper class women and 
alumnae point to the fact that, were it in their power, 
they would like to talk to the young women entering the 
university. I think that many of them would like to 
say :— 

If I were a Freshman again I would remember— 

That, by entering the university I am becoming a part 
of a new family whose members are scattered to all 
parts of the world. 

That whatever I do reflects to the credit or discredit 
of this family. 

That by upholding the dignity of my university I am 
honoring and respecting my state. 

That it is better to enroll for a reasonable amount of 
work and do it well, than to try to do a great deal and 
do it poorly. 

That 1 should do my best to get on the honor roll. If 
] failed I should not be discouraged, providing I had 
done my best. 

That I should make acquaintances with fellow — stu- 
dents and instructors. All education is not found in 
books. 

That I should participate in student activities according 
to my natural taste and _ talent. Athletics, dramatics, 
literary work and social life all are important. 

That I should take advantage of the many special op- 
portunities for broadening my point of view: Lectures 
by prominent men and women, convocations, musicales 
and the like. 

That I should develop my religious life as well as my 
intellectual capacity. 

That I should keep promises made and meet appoint- 
ments promptly. 

That I should at all times be sincere and courteous to 
my associates. Money or education can never excuse ill 
manners or artificiality. 

That I should at all times be loyal to the best interests 
of my university, first because it is my university, and 
second, hecause the business of the institution is te de- 


velop honest, intelligent, sincere men and women — the 
future leaders and citizens of America. 
o— 


WORK AND SAVE CAMPAIGN. 
[War Savings Campaign.] 

A campaign of education to check the orgy of extrav- 
agant buying that is now going on in America and is 
one of the most serious causes of the inflation in prices 
will be carried into the schools this fall by the War 
Savings Societies. William Mather Lewis, director of 
the Savings Division of the Treasury Department, has 


and to show the people the folly of extravagant buying 
and that prices cannot be lowered except by the system- 
atic practice of. thrift and increase of production. 

Mr. Lewis has just made a tour of a number of the 
Federal Reserve Districts, has held conferences and has. 
made a study of conditions. He asserts that the coun- 
try is in the midst of a wild orgy of buying, and that an 
appalling number of people are selling the Liberty Bonds 
and other government securities they bought by saving 
and patriotic sacrifice during the war, and are now in- 
dulging themselves in luxuries of all sorts. 

“It is not essential that we return to the extreme of 
war economy,” said Mr. Lewis. “it is essential, however, 
that we keep a firm hold on the savings accumulated by 
purchase of war finance securities, not only as a matter 
of selfish benefit, but as a factor in bringing down prices. 

“It is absolutely necessary to work regularly and effici- 
ently in order to produce and distribute the largest pos- 
sible volume of commodities and to exercise reasonable 
economies in order that money, goods and services may 
be devoted primarily to the liquidation of debt and to the 
satisfaction of the demand for necessities, rather than 
indulgence in luxuries. This is in direct line with the 
statement of W. P. G. Harding, governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board, that the chief soluiion of the high price 
problem is to ‘work and save.’ 

“Along these lines lies unbounded opportunity for 
nation service by Saving Societies and their members. 
Organized in nearly every line of major industry, none 
is in better position to know real facts as to production 
and fair prices than members of the societies.” 

Mr. Lewis declared that the savings societies in the 
schools should redouble their efforts to urge the practice 
of economy among students — and great stress should 
be placed upon the importance of this as it applies to. 
students in high schools and colleges. Every individual, 
by denying himself in a few of the many ways that are 
open to him, can do much toward helping bring conditions 
back to normal, he said. The continued purchase of 
War Savings Stamps, he declared, was a very effective 
means of consolidating saving and investment, so that 
the capital of the nation may be used toward the great 
increase in production necessary. 

In a number of states, chairmen and chairwomen of 
savings societies are acting as aides to state and local 
food administrators. Here is another splendid chance to- 
do a bit in the fight against the high cost of living, he 
pointed out. 

——— 
EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 

An industrial corporation, doing a domestic and for- 
eign business of about $43,000,000 a year, has decided to 
make use of the school character chart, which resulted 
from the researches of the National Institution for Moral 
Instruction as to the characteristics of the perfect humam 
being, in rating its young men for promotion to positions 
of executive responsibility for advance in salary. The 
leading executives will consult with the young men to 
encourage them to overcome their character weaknesses. 
The decision was that they preferred to rate the man 
rather than the job, because they did not wish to put in 
line for promotion a young man who had serious weak- 
nesses in character. 


> 


Customer—“Mr. Orthoped, you are an angel for 
easing up that instep of mine.” 
Orthoped—“An ‘arch’ angel, eh?” 


urged all of the 6,000,000 members of savings societies Customer—“No, a ‘fallen arch’ angel.” — Philadelphia 
throughout the country to work for larger membership Ledger. 


; English, although old, is ever young; it has matured, but it has not hardened; it is con- 
tinually replenishing its store.—Brander Matthews. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE FIRST VOTE ON AMENDMENTS. 

The first vote in the Senate on proposed 
amendments to the Peace Treaty and Covenant 
came on October 2. It was on the Fall amend- 
ments, eliminating the United States from 
representation on the various commissions pro- 
vided for in the treaty, except the reparations 
commission. They were rejected, by a vote of 
30 for, to 58 against. This vote is not regarded 
as a fair test of the strength of the opposing 
sides, for the Fall amendments were considered 
the weakest, and the real test, any way, will 
come on the reservations rather than the amend- 
ments. Both sides professed to feel encouraged 
by the vote — Senator Lodge ciaiming that the 
vote showed that the treaty must be radically 
changed by reservations, or it would be re- 
jected, while Senator Hitchcock maintained 
that the vote proved the determination of the 
Senate to do nothing that would send the treaty 
back to the principal signatories. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ILLNESS. 


The President’s recovery from the- nervous 
breakdown which cut short his western tour js 
slow. Only the imperative orders of his physi- 
cians suffice to restrain ‘him from giving atten- 
tion to some of the public questions which press 
for consideration ; but it is felt that it would be a 
serious mistake to allow him to take them up 
prematurely. The daily bulletins from the White 
House indicate that his condition is serious, 
though not actually menacing, and that, on the 
whole, he is on the up grade, though it will be 
weeks before ‘he is fully recovered. His illness js 
especially unfortunate in its effect upon the in- 
<lustrial labor conference, called to meet on Oc- 
tober 6, and from which much had been ex- 
pected. 

THE STEEL STRIKE. 

The steel strike is in its third week, and the end 
is not in sight. Both sides profess confidence as 
to the result. The steel interests regard the 
worst of the strike as over, and report an increas- 
ing number of men as going back to work; while 
the strike leaders declare that a large number of 
plants are crippled and that the movement is 
spreading. Some of the steel workers, testifying 
before the Senate Committee at Washington, re- 
port that workers were forced to walk out by 
threats of violence to themselves and their fami- 
lies if they remained at work. As a rule, the 
steel districts have been free from violence, 
though there was rioting at Gary, Ind., on Satur- 
day night. 


COLLAPSE OF THE BRITISH RAILWAY STRIKE. 


The great British railway strike, which went 
into effect at midnight September 26, came to an 
abrupt end on October 5, through a com- 
promise, the railwaymen agreeing to call off the 
strike, and the Government consenting to a re- 
newal of negotiations, the continuance of the 
existing wage scale for another year, instead of six 
months, as previously offered, and the establish- 


ment of a minimum wage of 51 shillings while the 
cost of living remains at 110 per cent. above the 
pre-war level. The eight days during which the 
strike lasted were anxious and trying days; but 
the Government met the emergency . effectively, 
and after the first day or two managed @o restore 
the trajn service on most of the roads,and was re- 
enforced by practically all classes of citizens, ex- 
cept the workers immediately concerned... Uni- 
versal indignation was felt against the railway- 
men for striking this blow at the public at a few 
hours’ notice. 
A SOVIET GOVERNMENT CALLED FOR. 

W. L. George, a well known Socialist writer 
and journalist, has published in’ the London 
Daily Herald, the labor organ, a call for the es- 
tablishment of a soviet government in Great 
Britain. He urges that every trade union 
branch all over the country appoint a delegate 
to a local labor emergency committee; that the 
delegates meet in every locality to take over the 
local government; that each local committee 
nominate a delegate to a county committee 
which should take over the duties and authority 
of the county councils, and that each of the 
county committees appoint a central  people’s 
committee, which shall meet at Westminster to 
distribute the highest functions and to take 
over the national policy, such as defence, taxa- 
tion and foreign relations. In other words, ail 
departments of government, local, county and 
national, are to be seized and turned over to 
labor delegates to administer as they _ please. 
This is sovietism with a vengeance. 


THE OMAHA RIOT. 


One of the most extraordinary outbreaks of 
race violence yet recorded occurred at Omaha 
on the night of September 28, when a mob of 
several thousand men and women, infuriated by 
a succession of assaults upon white women, 
compelled the surrender by the sheriff of a 
negro charged with this crime, and during the 
rioting burned the court house and = attempted 
to lynch the mayor of the city, who had tried to 
halt them. The negro was hung and riddled 
with shot and his body dragged about the 
streets. The rioting assumed such proportions 
that more than 1,000 troops, with machine guns, 
were ordered to the city to maintain order and 
to prevent a fresh outbreak. 

GENERAL WOOD AT OMAHA. 

General Leonard Wood was sent at once to 
(maha, with a sufficient force to take comnrand 
and restore order. To the pained surprise of a 
large number of the citizens, who had had a 
hand in the rioting and had openly boasted of 
their achievements, he began immediately 
making arrests and rounded up hundreds 
those who had been bragging of what they had 
done, being able to identify them by photo- 
graphs which had been taken while the rioting 
was in progress. The savage attack which the 
mob made upon the mayor and its nearly suc- 
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cessful attempt to lynch him, when he inter- 
vened to protect the negro, show the wild and 
senseless character of the demonstration, and 
it will be a wholesome lesson to race mobs 
everywhere if the leaders of this one can be 
adequately punished. 

A SUGAR SHORTAGE, 

A more serious sugar shortage than that thus 
far experienced this year impends by reason of 
the fact that the control of the Sugar Equaliza- 
tion Board was not extended over the beet 
sugar crop of 1919 and the Cuban cane crop of 
1920, and of the further fact that the California 
sugar crop is reported to be forty per cent. 
short. The Board, early in August, called the 
President’s attention to the situation and urged 
the extension of the Board’s control, but 
nothing has been done, and in the meantime 
foreign buyers have already bought one-quar- 
ter of the Cuban crop of 1920 and are likely to 
buy as much more. A year ago one-third of the 
raw sugar of Cuba was allotted to the British 
Royal Commission, representing England, 
France and Italy, and our refiners have been 
refining and shipping it. Sugar is now selling 
at a high price and is hard to get at any price. 
and the stock of raw sugar can last only a few 
weeks. 

A CLASH OVER SHIPS. 


A curious diplomatic question of large impor- 
tance has arisen over the disposition of the 
eight German steamships’ — the Imperator, the 
Kaiserin, the Prinz Friedrich Wilhelm, the 
August Victoria and four others — which were 
allocated to the United States Government by 
the inter-allied maritime conference, and, !ater, 
apparently allocated to Great Britain by the 
economic council at Paris. The misunderstand- 
ing had progressed so far that the Cunard Com- 
pany, representing the British interest, was on 
the point of taking over the Imperator when the 
shipping board intervened and directed that it 
be held here. A few days later a crew arrived 
in New York which had been sent over by the 
White Star line to take over the Prinz Friedrich 
Wilhelm. The actual status of the ships is in- 
volved in diplomatic obscurity. 


— 
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WHAT ONE TEACHER SAYS 


BY ALICE G. MCCLOSKY 


jox 144, Copley Square, Boston 


The school curriculum of the present day is 
strenuous. Each hour is filled with definite 
practical work. There appears to be but little 
time to give children an eth'cal and spiritual 
outlook to life. All during the school day the 
teacher feels crowded for time, and the little 
ones are often sent from the_schoclroom with- 
out much suggestion given them ior leisure 
hours outside of school. It seems to me we 
should strive to put them ta the way to obtain 
cheap and wholesome pleasures, and one way 
in which this can be done is to give them an 
outlook to nature. 

No matter how crowded may be the cur- 
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riculum, no matter how much interest he may 


have in some specific line of work; something 
should be done toward the ethical education of 
the child. Having had long experience’ with 
children in the public schools, I intave learned 
the importance in the child’s character-building 
of association with Nature, particularly the 
caring for animal life. 

The care of pets makes the child more 
thoughtful and tender. It gives him a knowl- 
edge of animals, of their power to feel, of their 
comfort, of their suffering. I have watched re- 
markable results in training children along this 
line, particularly the children naturally careless 
of life. 

Frequently teachers wish for interesting 
material for oral and written language work. 
Before the children start for home, spend a 
few minutes suggesting things for their ob- 
servation in connection with animal life. <A 
few of these might be placed on the blackboard 
as follows :— 

How many horses do you see well cared for 
as you go home from school? 

How many do you see standing in tne cold 
without proper covering? 

How many times have you seen horses at- 
tached to wagons standing on the hillside with- 
out having the wagon propped in any way? 

Notice whether any of the horses that you 
see are carrying loads that seem too heavy for 
them. 

Discuss dogs, their noble qualities and the 

care of dogs. Have a little talk some day on 
cats. 
If teachers have the right spirit in this work 
it will not take a great deal of time or energy 
to do a really great work among the children. 
It is the duty of every teacher, and everyone 
who has a part in a child’s life is a teacher, to 
see that our boys and girls know something of 
their natural environment, and above all, that 
they have the right attitude to their “little out- 
door brothers.” It is the child who does not 
know a horse, a dog, a ¢at, a bird, a toad, a 
turtle, a caterpillar, who will abuse any one of 
them. [Educate him along these lines and give 
him an opportunity to lay the foundation for 
thoughtfulness, unselfishness, in a word, humani- 
tarianism. 


Keep a song in your heart; it will hghten 
The duty you hold in your hand; 

Its music will graciously brighten 
The work your high purpose has planned. 

Your notes to the lives that are saddened 
May make them to hopefully yearn, 

And earth shall be wondrously giaddened 
By songs they shall sing in return. 


Keep a task in your hands; you must labor, 
By toil is true happiness won; 
For foe and for friend and for neighbor, 
Rejoice, there is much to be done. 
Endeavor, by crowning life’s duty 
With joy-giving song and with smile, 
To make the world fuller of beauty 
Because you were in it awhile. 
—Anonymous. 
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DANGER SIGNALS FOR TEACHERS. By A. E. 
Winship, editor Journal of Education. Chicago: 
Forbes & Co. Cloth. 205 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This is a teachers’ book of fifty-three chapters on 
Danger Signals in School, Danger Signals Out of School, 
Other Danger Signals, and Danger Signals for Public 
Education. Each chapter is a distinct message. The 
aim is to make the message a mission ot cheer for teac¢h- 
ers, of inspiration in their service to children, of patri- 
otic devotion to their country, of broader human sym- 
pathy, of clearer professional vision, of nobler com- 
munity service, with better salaries, with higher public 
appreciation, all of which should tend to make teaching 
more attractive personally and professionally. 

The author’s aim has clearly been to avoid a preachery 
or teachery attitude. It is in no sense traditionally 
pedantic or professionally didactic. It is unconvention- 
ally suggestive without being erratic. 


GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Walter J. Hunter, 
University of Kansas. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press. Cloth. 311 pp. Price, $2; postpaid, $2.25. 
It does seem sometimes as though we do little else 

than read new psychologies, but instead of wearing in 
the routinizing process we become the more infatuated 
with every new book really written by a modern psy- 
chologist. We have thought several times lately that it 
would be some years before any one would write an- 
other psychology as good as the one we were reading at 
the time. We have even: said that of more than one 
book, and here comes a book that we are quite sure we 
are enjoying more than we have enjoyed any other. It 
is probably true that we have read everything that is 
here written by Mr. Hunter, but ine jostles them differ- 
ently so that they make new pictures for our neurons to 
arrange for. 

We say two things with great confidence: If you have 
not read any of the modern psychologies begin at once 
and read this, and secondly, if you have been reading 
all the modern psychologies, don't stop until you have 
read this “General Psychology.” The method of pres- 
entation is skillful, the approach always surprisingly in- 
teresting, the facts are made as clear as crvstal. 


A TREASURY OF ANIMAL STORIES. By Lillian 
Gask. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
Illustrated. Cloth, colored wrapper. &0 pp. Price, 
50 cents, net. 

There are reasons why children should know about 
wild animals, reasons other than mere interest in their 
fierceness. Our own domestic animals were all once as 
fierce as the fiercest of wild beasts. Of course children 
generally know that cats have been domesticated from 
tigers, lions, lynxes and panthers, but it is not so gen- 
erally appreciated that the poky pig is of the same fam- 
ily as the tusk-fierce wild boar. These stories by Lillian 
Gask show the characteristics of the wild and domestic 
animals of the same family. Miss Gask puts the stories 
together in such a way that the child has all the thrill 
of wild life adventure while learning the things which 
make for peace and plenty in domestic life. 


GENERAL METHODS OF TEACHING IN ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS, INCLUDING THE KIN- 
DERGARTEN AND GRADES I TO VI. By Samuel 
Chester Parker, University of Chicago. Boston, New 
York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 352 pp. Price, 
$1.60. 

We would like to see the person who could give any 
adequate idea of this book in 300 words. To begin to 
read it at any point is to want to write one thousand 
words on that one thought. For instance, we opened to 
the Massachusetts school law of 1647, which clearly 
demonstrates that the primal purnose of the Massachu- 
setts public school was to forestall the efforts of that 
“cay deceiver, Satan.” Resisting the temptation to ex- 
ploit the historic feature of the book we came upon the 
influence of the factory system upon education in Eng- 
land and the United States and we could get no farther 
until we planned several editorials on the effect of that 
system upon the world today and so on, and on, and on. 

Fifty pages of “Broadening Purposes” sent us off on 
nearly fifty di fferent tangential missions. Then we came 
to the elementary school of today and “Economy in 


Classroom Manaxement, Here we had to read with 
moderation, fer w 


e the words were entirely clear in 
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BOOK TABLE 


their meaning they were slightly out of the ordinary, 
and we could not fly in an airplane above “routinize 
mechanical aspects.” Fortunately Dr. W. C. Bagley had 
initiated us to “Routine factors” and “Judgment factors,” 
and we found it of exceeding interest to find old truths 
in new clothes, and we recalled what Annie Pike Green- 
wood says in her fascinating article in the September 
Atlantic “Monthly, namely, that the Sage Brush Farmer’s 
Wife would find life a lot more endurable if her hus- 
band would put on a clean shirt and white collar occa- 
sionally and clean his shoes, and we are convinced that 

“school management” will be a lot more attractive with 
some new phraseology and a new vocabulary, , such as 
Professor Samuel Chester Parker uses in “General 
Methods of Teaching in Elementary Schools.” 

The book deals with age-old topics, but his treatment 
is that of day after tomorrow instead of day before 
yesterday. 

“Prepotent” is the best word we know to apply to this 
book. Professor Samuel Chester Parker is evidently 
thinking all the time of what he can do for the children 
who are to learn new things through the teaching of 
those who have learned new things rather than of those 
who are liable to teach grandchildren to wear grand- 
mothers’ clothes. The book is sure to appeal to al? 
teachers who are looking for the new day in education. 


SURVEY OF THE ANCIENT WORLD. By James 
Henry Breasted. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn 
& Co. Illustrated. Cloth. 417 pp. Price, $1.40. 
James Henry Breasted has made a place for himself 

in the forefront of writers of scnool histories. His re- 
liability as to facts can no more be questioned than the 
facts of the multiplication table; his selection of features 
of history for emphasis is as skilful as that of an ex- 
pert salesman; his appeal to a student's interest is as true 
to the mark as was the arrow of William Penn; his 
stvle is as clear as crystal. 

In four hundred pages in “The Survey of the Ancient 
World,” Dr. Breasted compasses briefiv the history of 
man from the Early Stone Age to the decline of the 
Roman Empire, or the same period which is more fully 
treated in the author’s “Ancient Times.” He meets the 
requirements of various types of schools, but especially 
technical, vocational, and general high schools, which in 
the nature of the course of study offered are unable to 
devote a large proportion of time to the subject. Ean 
portion of ancient history is adequately treated and no 
essentials are omitted. Almost forty per cent. of the 
book is devoted to Greece and an equal amount to Rome. 


THE OLD ENGLISH, ELENE, PHOENIX, AND 
PHYSIOLOGUS. Edited by Albert Stanburrough 
Cook, Yale University. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press. Cloth. Price, $4.00. 

High scholarship gains immeasurably by the 
abandonment of the old idea that every student of 
Latin and Greek was a scholar. Today Old English 
offers a better field for scholastic demonstrations 
than do the traditional classics. 

Yale University is leading America certainly in its 
studies of English literature in all ages and stages 
of development, and the Yale University Press is 
the great benefactor of scholarship in the way wm 
which it makes possible opportunities to study un- 
usual English masterpieces. Their work is always 
exact as to scholarship and attractive in presenta- 
tion. The manuscripts as here translated have not 
been heretofore accessible to American scholars, 
and the introduction, explanation, and notes are 
along the lines of latest scholastic needs and expec- 
tation. 

There are’ indications that the Yale University 
Press is to extend as well as intensify its scholas- 
tic service. 
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Oculists and Physicians 
Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eve Remedy 
Beautiful 


Eyes may years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Gunseandan by Our Physicians 

and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eves and in Baby’se 

Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 

your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if intereste@ 

write for Book of the Eye Freee. MURINE EYB 
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Just Published 


Danger Signals 


" for Teachers 
By 


DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


of Education” 


A: E- WINSHIP 


This timely, inspiring book will make a 
strong appeal toall teachers. It was written 
to help them meet the new conditions which 
have arisen in the profession of teaching; it 
points the way to success. 


Dr. Winship has been prominent in the 
educational world for a third of a century 
and every teacher knows that whatever he 
says has great interest for every person con- 
cerned with education. 


Price, $1.25 vated and depletedelements and quench the thirst, 
alcoholic, pleasant to take and readily assimilated. 
| FORBES & COMPANY, Publishers, Chicago Sold by Druggists ® 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 
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Brain-Fa 
Mental 


come frequently from lack of health-giving 
phosphates in the nerve cells and tissues. A 
teaspoonful of 


and 
train 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


ina a pow of cool water assists to renew the ener- 


Massachusetts 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


tiens from anyone connected with ho 
echools or school events in any part throp, Mass. 


ef the country. Items of more than 24-26: National Council of Teachers tressing court contest between the 


fecal interest relating to any phase of 
ef school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
flasertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


English, 


Minnesota, 


cago. 


Dr. Waitman 


secretary. J. C. 


OCTOBER. ; 28-29: Southwestern Indiana Teach- few years ago. 
24: Berkshire County (Mass.) Teach- ers’ Association. Evansville. if 
ers’ Association, Pittsfield. President, G. E, Behrent, Mt. Ver- SAN DIEtO. F. F. Martin of 


30-31: Maine State Teachers’ Associ?- non, 
tion, Portland. 

30-31: Rhode [sland Institute of In- 
struction, Providence. President, 
John Il. Alger, Rhode Island Nor- 
mal School, Providence. Secretary, 


School Superintendents and the library, art gallery and museum con- 
Superintendents’ As- a 4 

of Massachu- 
Association, Ed- 
ward R. Clarke, High School, Win- 


sociation. Secretary 
This department is open to contribu- setts Teachers’ 


Joseph M. Thomas, University of June 30 and the new board that came 
Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Secretary-Treasurer, 

_Hosic, 506 West 69th 


25-28: West Virginia Education As- board. Mr. West was a professor in 
sociation, Fairmont. 


Sanders, Keyser. 


secretary, Miss "Margaret National City, 


Wilson, Jasper 
DECEMBER. 
29-30-31: Tllinois 


_ State Teachers’ who succeeds Jeremiah Rhodes as 
AssOciation, Springfield. 


taining objects of artistic, historic or 
literary value.” 
PASADENA. The long and dis- 


President, board of education that went out on 


James” ™ on July has been decided in 
Street, Chi- favor of the election of John F. 
West, who was elected by the old 


President, 


S i S J S 
Seemann: the San Diego State Normal School 


until elected county superintendent a 


_ president of the 
County Board of Education, succeeds 
County Superintendent John F. West, 


superintendent at Pasadena. 
The State Normal School enroll- 


M. Davitt Carroll, 76 Beaufort 
Street, Providence. 

31: Bristol County (Mass.) Teachers’ 
Association, Taunton. 


31: Plymouth County (Mass.) be supply of teachers in the state — 
Teachers’ Association. High is fully 400 short of the need. NWN J 
School, Brockton. LOS ANGELES A CONNECTICUT. 
29-Nov. 1: Arkansas State Associa- “US ANGELES. A collection of STORRS. Three boys are sure 


tion, Little Rock. President, J. R. 


CALIFORNIA. 


books and art, believed 
collection in the 


ment prior to 1918 has dropped from 
400 to 250. 


to be the they can pay all their college expenses 


from the profit on the hens they have 


Jewell, Fayetteville; secretary, largest individual 
Annie Griffey, Little Rock. 
NOVEMBER. 


4-8: Colorado Education Association. 
President, J. Sexson, Sterling; 
secretary, H. B. Smith, 232 Cen- 
tury* Building. Denver. Divisions 
will meet as follows:— 

4-7: Western Division at Grand 
Junction. 

€-8: Southern Division at Pueblo. 

6-8: Eastern Division at Denver. 

7: Worcester County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Association, Mechanics’ Hall, 
Worcester. 

6-7-8: Kansas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Topeka. Secretary, F. L. 
Pinet, Topeka. 

13-14-15: Joint Convention of Mas- 
sachusetts Teachers’ Association, 
the New England Association of 


world, valued at $250,000,000, will be 
given to the people by Henry E. 
Huntington. A library to house the 
books ts to be built at San Marino, 
between Los Angeles and Pasadena. 
As soon as the library is completed. 
the mammoth collection of books and 
art, portions of which are now in 
New York being catalogued and in 
other sections of the country in stor- 
age, will be given the public. The 
library will be administered by a 
board of trustees under the name of 
the Henry E. tluntington Library and 
Art Gallery. The indenture sets 
forth that the property is being 
placed in trust “for a free public 


brought with them. The head of the 
poultry department is confident they 
can do it. Storrs’ Agricultural Col- 
lege has broken other poultry records. 


INDIANA. 

KOKOMO. Horace G. Woody, 
head of mathematics department in 
the city high school, is one of the 
most progressive public school men 
in the state, despite the fact that he 
was superintendent of city schools 
here for many years, and for as 
many years superintendent at Green- 
castle. Lack of vision and not in- 
crease of years makes age. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD, 


YOU WANT 


Holden Book Covers 
When You Want Them 


It is so easy to put off ordering, even the things you know 
you are going to need. You will probably need a good supply 
of Holden Book Covers when school opens and with the present 
slow deliveries you can't get them in a hurry. The only way 
to be sure of having them when you want them is to order now. 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


IOWA. 

AMES. The State College of 
Agriculture enrolls more than 4,000 
students, which is twice the enroll- 
ment seven years ago. 

GREELEY. ‘The State Teachers’ 
College faculty has added this season 
Theodore R. Brundy of New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, Boston; 
Ivan Doseff, Chicago; Dr. Victor H. 
Ries, Cornell University; Amy  F. 
Arey, Columbia University. 

MARSHALLTOWN. The _ best 
loca) record of high school students 
in college and other higher institu- 
tions of learning that has come to 
the office of the Journal of Education 
is from Marshalltown. It gives the 
names of every graduate since 1911 
who has gone to college. In 1911, 
two; 1912, four; 1913, four; 1914, 
four; 1915, twelve; 1916, thirty; 1917, 
thirty-four; 1918, thirty-two; 1919, 
fifty-five. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
AMHERST. John Franklin Gen- 


WANTED 


TEACHER OF LATIN 


Write Principal J. 0. NEWTON 
Kent’s Hill, Maine. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


THE GRACE HOSPITAL, DETROIT 

Three-year course. Sight-hour 
day. Registered by the State of 
Michigan. ‘Theoretical and practical 
class work throughout. Modera 
nurses’ home: includes summer va- 
eation home for nurses. Minimum 
entrance requirement, two years 
High Schoo! work or its equivalent. 

For free catalog, address Superin- 
tendent of Nurses, Box 30, The Grace 
Hospital, John R. St. & Willis Ave., 
Detreit, Mich. 


FOR SALE 
MINERAL COLLECTION 


of the late George H. Martin; 

about 2,000 pieces; both working 

and cabinet specimens. Address 
MARTIN 

388 Summer Street, West Lynn, Mase. 


ung, sixty-nine, professor emeritus 
of literary and biblical interpretation 
at Amherst College, died on October 
1 after an Ulness of twenty-four 
hours. He was a member of the Am- 
herst faculty for the last thirty-seven 
vears and was widely known as a 
linguist and writer, being the author 
of many volumes, several of which 
are textbooks. He was born Jan- 
vary 27, 1850, in Tioga County, 
N. Y. He prepared for college in 
Oswego Academy and was gradu- 
ated from Union College in 1879, 
He taught school two years, then en- 
tered Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary, being graduated in 1875. He 
was pastor of baldwinsville, N. Y., 
Baptist Church for three years, then 
went to Germany, and, after courses 
in the University of Leipsic, was 
awarded degrees of master of arts 
and doctor of vhilosophy for work 
in English and Hebrew. 

On returning to America he began 
work in Amherst College in 1&2 as 
an instructor in English. In 1889 he 
became professor of rhetoric and 
English literature and in 1906 was 
transferred to the chair of literary 
and biblical interpretation. Recently 
he retired as emeritus professor, but 
continued his literary work. He 
held degrees from Yale and Union 
College, was president of Amherst 
Historical Society and a member of 
manv organizations. He was editor 
of the Amherst Graduate Quarterly. 

HAVERHILL. The annual re- 
port of Superintendent Clarence H. 
Dempsey, his associates the 
board of education places stress on 
the survey locally conducted, indus- 
trially and historically as well as 
educationally. The survey was used 
for the making of new demands upon 
the public through the city govern- 
ment. 


MICHIGAN. 
ANN ARBOR. During the first 
week more than 9,000 students 
rolled in the University of Michigan. 


DETROIT. Eighty-five 


teachers 


are on the pavroll of Cass Technical 
Evening School. 
Superintendent Frank Cody is 


chairman of a committee that is 
formuiating a_ series of uniform 
courses of study for all the schools of 
Wayne County. A new transfer sys- 


tem and uniform grading will be 
adopted. 

The board of education has asked 
each teacher to submit data on ex- 
nenditures for s»ecessities and savings 
during the last vear. A readjustment 
of the salary scnedule is planned. 

Since September 1 fourteen manual 
training teachers have resigned to 
enter industry. This is an additional 
argument for more pay. 

MINNESOTA. 

The enrollment at the State Uni- 
versity is so surprisingly large that 
the housing provlem has been trouble- 
some for the first time in the history 
of the university. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

HANOVER. Professor John Vose 
Hazen, second oldest professor in 
point of service on the Dartmouth 
faculty, died at his home on October 
3, after a prolonged illness. He had 
been in poor health since last sum- 
mer, when he was forced to give up 
active work. 

Professor Hazen was born in 
Royalston, Mass., November 27, 1850, 
He was graduated from Dartmouth 
with the B. S. degree in 1875, re- 
ceived the C. E. degree from the 
same college the following year and 


was awarded the A. M. degree in 
1908, After graduation he tutored in 
the Chandler School, 1878-79, acting 
an instructor in civil engineering, 


He became professor of 
theoretical and applied mechanics and 
continued service as instructor in civil 
engineering graphics at Dart- 
mouth until 1895, when he was 
granted the title of Woodman pro- 
fessor of civil engineering and 
graphics on the Chandler foundation. 
At the time of bis death he had been 
connected with the Dartmouth faculty 
forty-one vears. 


NEW JERSEY. 

BORDENTOWN. H. Hallo- 
Way, superintendent of schools at 
Bordentown, goes to Delaware to 
become superiniendent of schools in 
Kent County. He is succeeded by 
Edgar C. Bye of Baltimore, Md. 
BOUND BROOK. Gaius  Hoff- 
man, for a long time — supervising 
principal, retires on a pension. His 
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New Commercial Textbooks 


WALSH’S BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, by CONSTRUCTIVE DICTATION, by Epwarp 


Joun H. Wausn, Associate Superintendent Hat GARDNER, A. M., Associate Pro- 
of Schools, New York City. An arithmetic fessor of Business Administration, Uni- 
in story form. Up-to-date, flexible and — versity of Wisconsin. A dictation book 
full of human interest. 504 pages, bound plus. Combines a new and interesting 
with a scientific treatment of business 

INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMICS, by | correspondence. Already adopted by over 
Granam A. Lainc, A. M., Instructor in five hundred schools. 320 pages, bound 


California, has proved immensely popular 
from the start. One of the few textbooks 
adapted to secondary school pupils. The 
book is a complete and vivid picture of 
modern economic organization. Deals ex- 


BARTHOLOMEW’S BOOKKEEPING 
ERCISES, by E. Barruo_tomew, 
Inspector of Commercial Education for the 
State of New York. These books will 
clinch the principles of bookkeeping and 


tensively with modern topics, including will make the work live and interesting. 
the Federal Reserve Banking System, In two parts—elementary and advanced. 
Foreign Trade and the Labor question. Bound in cloth, 105 and 118 pages, re- 
454 pages, bound in cloth............. $1.20 spectively. Each part........... 60c 


Send to our nearest office for sample copies 


| THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY .- 
| New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 


YA 
IT PAYS EVERY STUDENT 


to learn the skilled operation 
of the 


Self- Starting 
REMINGTON 


HIS is the typewriter 

which has lent a new 
helping hand to business by 
speeding up the day’s work. 
And it will lend the same 
helping hand to every typist 
who learns to use it, by aiding 
him to get a good. position — 
just the kind he wants. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


‘Boston, Mass, 2-A Park Street 
‘New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


‘Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. Portland, Ore., 509 Journal Bidg, 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


Iss E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


.Established 1890 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-nine years of successful experi 


ence. 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Bdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 


-successor is L. D. Deyo of Roselle. 

COLLINGSWOOD. Superintend- 
ent H. J. Neal of Phillipsburg be- 
comes the new superintendent at an 
‘increased salary. 

RAHWAY. Assistant Superin- 
tendent Jackson of Montclair has ac- 
cepted the superintendency ot edu- 
cational work at the State Reforma- 
tory at Rahway. 

RARITAN. George A. West, for 
forty years supervising principal, re- 
‘tires under the pension law. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


BISMARCK. The new State Board 
-of Administration in North Dakota 
has the general supervision and ad- 
mifiistration of all the state penal. 
charitable and higher institutions ot 
learning and the public schools. It 
takes over and exercises the powers 
and duties of the former state board 
of education, state board of regents 
and state board of control. The bill 
providing for this board was reter- 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOI, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeducs 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school 


J. A. PITMAN, Principal. , 
S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
ERIDGEWATER, MASS. - 


Course for teachers in Junior Higt 


ended, but was approved by a decisive 
majority after one of the most spirited 
and bitter campaigns the state has 
ever experienced. The bill 
strongly supported by N. C. Mac- 
donald, former state superintendent, 
and Mr. Macdonald was appointed to 
the important position of educational 
adviser to the board and general state 
school inspector. In the position of 
educational adviser and general state 
school inspector Mr. Macdonald will 
serve in the capacity of state com- 
missioner of education, advising and 
counseling with the state board on 
educational matters and having gen- 
eral direction and approval of the in- 
spection of schools qualifying for 
state aid. His special field will be the 
promotion of the standardization and 
consolidation of rural schools, work 
that he emphasized state rural 
school inspector and state superintend- 
ent of schools. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

READING. The schools are 
magnifying Visual Education, having 
a special supervisor, Levi M. Mengel, 
director of the Museum and Art Gal- 
lery. One feature of this work is 2 
course of illustrated lectures, public 
and popular, to audience usually a 
thousand or more. 

POTTSTOWN. This city is to build 
one of the best high schools in Amer- 
ica on a lot of about fifteen acres. 
The building, grounds and_ athletic 
fields will be the last word in educa- 
tional equipment. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
ABERDEEN. In order to test the 


value of supervision of rural schools 


Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


THE ARLO PLAN 
CITIZENSHIP 


_. The great object of the American public school is to make better 
citizens. A clear view of what great men and great nations have done 
and are doing makes a better citizen. Recognizing and pronouncing 
words will not develop this vision. The Arlo plan will do so. This 
work has had pronounced success in evening schools. 


ARLO _ CLEMATIS 
for 5th or 4th grades, eS for 4th or 3rd grades, © 
40 Cents 45 Cents 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
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in a scientific manner, M. S. Pittman 
of the faculty in rural education at 
the Northern Normal and Industrial 
School, is conducting an experiment 
of general educational interest in 
thirteen schools of Brown County 
These schools are in the vicinity 6f 
Warner and nave been designated by 
the county superintendent. Mr. Pitt. 
man proposes to show _ statistically 
just what is the extent of the benefit 
derived by the schools from the help 
given by the supervisor when that 
help is given in a certain way. He 
will visit each of the schools once . 
month and a meeting of all the 
teachers will be held monthly. Specia) 
attention tor the year will be given 
to reading, language, spelling, pens 
manship and arithmetic. General at- 
tention will be given to all subjects, 

A powerful auto truck, large 
enough to carry twenty persons at 
one time, is being added to the equip- 
ment of the Northern Normal and 
Industrial School for the use of rural} 
education department. All teachers 
taking the rural school work at the 
normal school will be required to do 
a certain amount of practice teaching 
in certain outlying rural schools of 
Brown County. They will be taken to 
and from these schools in the big 
auto truck. The conveyance will be 
equipped with all modern appliances 
including foot warmers, for the com. 
fort of the occupants. It is expected 
that it will be possible to use this 
truck throughout the entire winter 
season, thus ‘lemonstrating the feas- 
ibility of using conveyances of this 
kind in consolidated ‘schools during 
the most rigorous seasons of South 
Dakota winters. 

TEXAS. 

HOUSTON. Principal J. E. Gib- 
son of the Montrose School is one of 
the notably heroic men of the coun- 
try when it comes to revitalizing the 
schools. Although he runs a tradi- 
tional school on fairly conventional 
lines his theories are as radical as 
they can well be. He contents him- 
self with publicity, first in  com- 
munications in the local press and 
just now in the issuance of a book- 
let, in which he says that the all-day 
book school heads the child to a pro- 
fession if it heads him anywhere. He 
insists upon a school six days in the 
week and forty-eight weeks in the 
vear for seven vears. 


WASHINGTON. 


_The tobacco state law is heroic. 
Every person wh» shall sell or give, 
or permit to be sold or given, to any 
person under the age of twenty-one 
years any intoxicating liquor, cigar, 
cigarette, cigarette paper or wrapper, 
or tobacco in any form, — shall be 
guilty of a gross misdemeanor. 

_It shall be no defence to a prosecu- 
tion for a violation of this section 
that the person acted, or was be- 
lieved by the defendant to act, as 
agent or representative of another. 
Maximum penalty: Five hundred 
dollars and one vear in jail. 

The 1919 amendment says that any 
person between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-one vears who shall by 
aflirmative misrepresentation of age, 
purchase, or shall have in his or her 
possession, any cigar, cigarette, cigar- 
ette paper or wrapper, or tobacco in 
any form, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor. Maximum penalty: Two 
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hundred fifty ‘doilars or ninety days 
in jail. 


WISCONSIN. 


The following is a partial list of 
the educational laws enacted by, the 
last legislature arranged by subjects 
with the chapter number indicated 
to facilitate securing further infor- 
mation concerning these laws when 
they appear in the copy law_ supple- 
ment which will be distributed by the 
various newspapers _in the state 
within a very short time :— 


Aid for School Districts with 
Small Valuation, Chapter 622. 

Alteration of School Districts, 
Chapters 166, 202, 622. 

Borrowing Money, Chapters 94,119. 

Compulsory Attendance, Chapter 
665. 

Condemnation of School Buildings, 
Chapter 106. 
. County Nurse, Chapter 311. 

County Superintendents’ Salaries, 
Chapter 253. 

Course in Instruction in Common 
Schools, Chapter 414. 

Junior High School, Chapter 602. 

Labor Permits, Chapter 432. 

Minimum Salary for Teachers, 
Chapters 46, 257. 

Naming of Schools, Chapter 208. 

School Month Defined, Chapter 

State Graded Schools, Enrollment, 
etc. Chapter 126, 

Supervising Teachers’ Salaries and 
Duties, Chapter 97. 

Tax Levy, Chapters 15,16,236. 

Teachers’ Insurance and_ Retire- 
ment Fund, Chapters 34, 619, 698. 

Teacherages, Chapters 119,420. 

Uniformity of Textbooks, Chap- 
ters 490, 500. 

Following is a brief summary of 
some chapters of special interest :— 


Chapter 46 provides for a_ mini- 
mum salary of $90 per month for 
elementary teachers in cities of first 
class (Milwaukee). 

Chapter 97 provides for in- 
crease in the salaries for supervising 
teachers. Formerly the minimum 
was $60 and the maximum $80 per 
month. As amended the minimum is 
$80 and the maximum = per 
month. This chapter also changes 
the time for the appointment of 
supervising teachers from the third 
Tuesday in July to the first Monday 
in May, and authorizes payment of 
the expenses of supervising teachers 
while attending the annual institute 
for supervising teachers called by the 
state superintendent. 

Chapter 253 fixes the minimum 
salary which must- be paid to county 
superintendents. The effect of this 
chapter is to provide increases for 
forty-six superintendents as  com- 
pared with the salary fixed for the 
term ending June 30, 1919. The in- 
creases range from $50 to $600, 

Chapter 257 nxes the minimum 
salary for teacners in districts out- 
side of cities of the first class (Mil- 
waukee) at $60 per month. 

Chapter 601 is a complete revision 
ot the laws relating to the certifica- 
tion of teachers, and is of special in- 
terest to superintendents, teachers 
and all institutions engaged in train- 
ing of teachers. 
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PLACES at good salaries have come to us within a week’s time where the recommendation 
of a single fitting candidate would have assured that candidate's appointment; 
for instance, critic of grammar grades in a Michigan normal school, at $14€0; head-of science 
department in a New York normal school at $1%0, with $200 a year advancement to $2000; 
principal of a New Jersey high school $2000; chemistry in high school $21¢€0; eighth grade in 
a southern New York system, $1250; instructor in English in a college, $1.00; electiica 
Instruction in a western town, $18(0; AT arising in all departments. From the 
while hosts of smaller places are 00D University of Maine we received the 
following letter on September 8: “This is to inform you that Miss . (Wellesle 

graduate) was appointed Sept. 1 to an instructorship in Spanish in this University. 1 wish 
to commend the promptness of both the agency and the candidate. By a judiciows. use of the 
telegraph Miss .... was able to give essential information and have her appointment practically 
assured before other candidates were heard from.” Promptness, accuracy, ‘ R ES 
and honest recommendation secure for many candidates places at good SALA | . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 25 ©: Jackson Boutevara 


34th Year. Our Booklet, “Teachin 
as a Business,” 
NEW YORK, 437 FIFTH AVE. with timely chapters on Peace Salarien, 
DENVER, SYMES BUILDING. Prospects, Critical Letters of Applica- 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. tion, etc., sent free. 


tttPratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Avenue 


New York 
BRecommené¢s teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT. Mgr. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY _ introduces to Colleges, 
A and FOREIGN Schools and Famili 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and bas filled hun- 


j dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to em pl oyers, 
none for registration. if you peed &@ 


teacher forany desirable place or knew 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4 superior agency for 


- — superior people. We 
366 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 34th and 35th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
Established 1655 CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prop, free to schoo) officials, 
THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 

GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 


(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and ‘Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions, Send for Bulletin. 
HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 
TEACHERS’ Beacon st. 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone 
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Modern in Method and Content 


PROGRESSIVENESS in a textbook is a subtle and composite 
aes | quality. It is not enough, for example, for a geography to present recent 


<4 | information, such as is included in the TARR AND McMURRY GEOGRAPHIES 


in their discussion of the new Europe; to be truly modern its content must be 


: ! ‘| organized according to the methods which the TARR AND McMURRY — 
| | GEOGRAPHIES have contributed to Twentieth Century Pedagogy. The problem you. x 
eon] | and the projeet and the type are as essential to modern school geography as ——_ 
; ' Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia. = 
| This dual kind of modernness is an ideal attained by many Macmillan | 
texts. Method is too broad a phase of textbook writing to be illustrated 
| on a single page. The following citations, however, illustrate the way 
| in which Macmillan textbooks vitalize the course of study by constant 
1 reference to the changing world about us: | 
| | 
| Primary Reading | Elementary History | 
| “Welcome home, our soldiers and our sailors. “On December 4 President Wilson set sail | 


Here come our soldier boys. They have for Europe to attend the grand conference 
come back to us from across the ocean.”— of the powers at which the final terms of 


Moore's PENNIES AND PLANS. p. LL peace were to be made.”—Beard and Bagley’s 
Moore's PENNIES AND PLANS, p. 121 THE HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEO. 


| PLE, p. 687. 


Advanced Reading Advanced History 


“Why This is America’s War.” reprinted 


i. GCathany’s “And now, April, 1919, the American Army | 
AMERICAN PATRIOTISM IN PROSE AND British, French, and | 

« >ace. — a re 3 - 
reece, by Woodrow Wilson, the same, pp. DENTS’ HISTORY OF THE UNITED 

172-181. STATES, p. 626. 

| Agriculture Domestic Science (Textiles) 


“How valuable do you consider hand weav- 
Ing as an occupation for disabled soldiers?” 


McGowan and Waite’s TEXTILES AND 


“With the extensive export of wheat to feed 
European peoples at war, the other grains 


are assuming additional importance | as CLOTHING, p. 44. 
human food.” .— Sampson’s EFFECTIVE 
FARMING, p. 182. 
| Mathematics 
“The bill for the Suffrage Amendment was 
Physiology and Hygiene carried by a majority of 138 in the House of 
| “It is with scientific exactness, therefore, January 10, 1918. The 
that the Be gian Xelie om lission” cale 490. many voted for the bill? ” 
| lated, ‘until after the harvest ot 1919 it must —Vosburgh and Gentleman’s JUNIOR HIGH 
feed ten million people’ . . . "—Williams’ | SCHOOL MATHEMATICS, Third Course, 
HEALTHFUL LIVING, p. 152. p. 5d. : 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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